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Editorial Comment 


We continue in this issue a series of articles 
descriptive of the work of an educational organi- 
zation with the description of the Canadian Edu- 
cation Association. We expect in a later issue a 
description of the Canadian Teachers Federation, 
comprising the provincial associations of teachers. 

Your editor attended the meetings of the CEA 
and the CTF this year, to be more than ever per- 
suaded there is much to learn from exchange of 
experience. Just as the states in the United States 
learn from each other, so we can learn from the 
provinces in Canada. The ten provinces have the 
same freedom in education characteristic of our 
states, and their very interesting experiments can 
help us. In some bargaining, one party loses, but 
in an exchange of ideas both parties are enriched. 


Honor Your Reporters 


If you have had good school coverage in your 
local newspapers this year, we believe you will 
wish to suggest to your reporter or editor that 
entries be submitted into the prize contest of the 
Education Writers Association. There are awards 
for the best article, the best series of articles, the 
best editorial, the best interpretation of education. 
Before March 1 send entries printed in the calen- 
dar year 1949 to the Committee on Awards, Edu- 
cation Writers Association, in care of Benjamin 
Fine, New York Times, Times Square, New York. 

You probably saw the report of the awards made 
for the year 1948. Helen Laverty’s series of arti- 
cles in the Springfield, Mo., Leader and Press, re- 
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porting a school survey there, won the top award 
in the newspaper article class. (The pen name 
Docia Karell was used.) David Taylor Marke of 
the Associated Press was cited for a story covering 
a U. S. Supreme Court decision on religious edu- 
cation in the public schools. Benjamin Fine (who 
has been earlier pictured in these pages) was 
given an award for continuous reporting of the 
American scene in education. Fred Hechinger, 
columnist, was given an award for an article ap- 
pearing in Harpers, “The Battle for German 
Youth,” particular appreciation being expressed 
for its portrayal of the part education plays in the 
maintenance of democracy. The Columbia Broad- 
casting System honored for its documentary broad- 
cast, “Report Card,”” of March 24, 1948. “Some- 
thing can be Done’’ won the award for the edi- 
torial in the Christian Science Monitor. Honorable 
mentions included Noel Wical of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Press, Jean Walrath of the Rochester, N. 
Y., Democrat-Chronicle, Nancy Jordan of the 
Providence, R. I., Journal, Harrison W. Fry of the 
Philadelphia, Pa., Evening Bulletin. The doa- 
mentary, ‘Danger, School Zone” won honorable 
mention for the National Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, and the Christian Science Monitor was further 
cited for its series on ‘Education for Freedom.” 

Current president of the Education Writers As- 
sociation is Harrison W. Fry. Membership is ob- 
tained by application to the Association Secretary, 
Miss Millicent Taylor, in care of The Christian 
Science Monitor, One Norway Street, Boston 15, 
Mass. 
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The 


Dear Brothers: 

The school year ts 
now underway, many 
chapters have long 
since held their first 
meetings. This should 
be a banner year for 
Phi Delta Kappa. 

In the October issue 
of THE Put DELTA 
KaPPAN, Executive Secretary Paul M. Cook re- 
ported the affairs of the fraternity. If you have 
read this report, you know that the fraternity is 
making progress, and that plans are made for 
the meeting of the Twenty-second National 
Council in Chicago, December 8-31, 1949. This 
council, in addition to solving some of the im- 
mediate problems of the fraternity, should project 
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President Speaks 


the program of the organization into the future 
and set the basic plan for the next biennium. In 
this program each and every member of the fra- 
ternity will have a part. 

Many critical problems confront free public 
education in these United States. All Phi Delta 
Kappans have a part to play in finding a solution 
to these problems. May we all give our attention 
to the problems of the fraternity and those of pub- 
lic education to the solution of which we may make 
our contribution, and consider the agenda which 
will be submitted to the National Council this 
month? 

Fraternally yours, 


Earl. © Lzg i 


National President, Phi KeltaK Ap pa. 








Father - Son Teams 


An inquiry in these columns some months ago 
has brought us information of sixteen father and 
son teams in Phi Delta Kappa. We hope to pre- 
sent them in a pictorial feature of the February 
issue. We have written each to ask for pictures. 
If it happens that you belong to a family in which 
father and sons are members of Phi Delta Kappa 
and have not yet had a letter from the editor, 
we would like to extend our invitation to have 
you send your picture and information of your 


present location and work. 


. and a little child shall lead them.’ We 
thought of the saying again as we noted the lat- 
est addition to the life membership roll of Phi 
Delta Kappa, George D. Strayer taking roll num- 
ber 86 while his son preceded him as life member 
number 77, There is room for more names on 
that roll, which we hope soon to publish. 

The cost is deductible for income tax purposes 
as dues to a professional organization, or as a 
contribution to a non-profit educational corpora- 
tion, according to information given by the district 


agent of the Internal Revenue Department. We 
invite you to think of it as a gift to yourself and 
as a gift to any brother you wish to honor. 


Should Communists Teach ? 


An clementary morality is in the old folk say- 
ing, “Don’t bite the hand that’s feeding you.” 
My personal experience led me, some years ago, 
to apply this to the question of academic rights 
of teachers in church colleges. My conclusion was 
that no atheist or agnostic or heretic—in terms of 
the particular denomination’s standards—is en- 
titled to take money from a church and then to 
work against its professed purposes. There are 
too many other ways for him to make a living. 

To me, the same principle applies to the ques- 
tion of whether a Communist shall take money 
from the state to work against the state. If he is 
to accept money from the state, he thereby commits 
himself to adoption of its purposes. If he wishes 
to teach otherwise, he has entire freedom to start 
a school of his own or to find a school sympathetic 
to his platform. He has freedom as an individual 
citizen to work for anything which he wishes, 
supporting himself in such efforts. 
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Teach Americans to Conserve Resources 


By GEORGE T. RENNER 


ECONVERSION of America’s economic ma- 
chinery from war to a peacetime program has 
proceeded none too smoothly. 

Despite numerous symptoms of strain, the 
American people are talking and thinking in terms 
of a return to pre-war conditions, or optimistically 
predicting an era of abundance far exceeding any- 
thing yet known. One odd aspect of this national 
attitude, for which American education seems 
largely responsible, is that the whole economic 
reconversion program is being viewed solely as a 
process of production. No attention worth men- 
tioning is being paid to the supply of materials 
from which all this hoped-for production must be 
drawn. 

It is as if a housewife thought only of the 
mechanical process of preparing dinner without 
troubling to find out whether there was anything 
in the family larder or not. This would be a serious 
omission for any nation with a static population, 
but it is ominous indeed for the United States 
whose population is growing rapidly. 

THE POPULATION Is INCREASING 

Just how ominous this is can be seen from the 
facts of population growth. During the past 50 
years, the American population has increased al- 
most exactly 100 per cent. It has increased 40 per 
cent during the past 35 years, and nearly 6 per 
cent during the past 5 years. Americans are being 
born at the rate of nearly 4,000,000 annually. 

Any nation, in order to support even a static 
population and maintain a high standard of living 
on a long-term basis, requires some five classes 
of resources. First, it must have an abundance of 
fertile soil. Second, it must have an adequate sup- 
ply of minerals. Third, it must have a sufficient 
and dependable supply of fuel and power. Fourth, 
it must have a sufficiency of timber. Fifth, a rela- 
tively large proportion of its people must be of 
hereditarily high biological quality. 

The United States originally possessed all five 
of these in magnificent abundance. We have, how- 
ever, destroyed and depleted our material resources 
at a terrifying rate, and we have followed policies 


* George T. Renner is Professor of Geography, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


which have caused much of our human stock to 
deteriorate in quality. These circumstances underlie 
many of the present difficulties in getting our 
economic production back to “normal.” 


THE DESTRUCTION OF WAR 


At the close of the Second World War, most 
Americans congratulated themselves over achieving 
victory and then dismissed the matter from their 
minds. This overlooks the fact that no one can 
win a modern war; both sides are impoverished by 
such a conflict. In the recent war, we “‘out-wasted 
our enemies to a decision.”” Moreover, most of the 
things wasted were limited and irreplaceable. Our 
present national debt of one-third of a trillion dol- 
lars does not mean merely that we owe that much 
money to ourselves; it means that we threw away 
that much natural resources and that we shall never 
get it back. What was destroyed was probably 
equivalent to two centuries or more of capital sav- 
ings. The mere thought of what a Third World 
War, with or without ‘“‘atomic bombs,”’ would do 
to our stock of natural resources is sufficient to 
induce extreme pessimism. 

It will require many years to assess the total 
waste of the recent war—even for the United 
States alone. The figures for the wartime waste of 
American minerals, however, have already been 
compiled by the Bureau of Mines. They are truly 
appalling. The wartime drain on our mineral re- 
sources was so serious that in only 9 of major 
minerals do we now have reserves sufficient to last 
100 years or more. 

Our reserves of 21 other minerals have shrunk 
to a supply sufficient to last for 35 years or less. 
As Harold F. Ickes has pointed out, the meaning 
of these facts “is not that we will be weak in a 
hundred years, but that we are relatively weak 
now.” Elmer Pehrson of the Bureau of Mines 
states that, “It follows that the faster we grow in 
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industrial strength and military potency—a growth 
made possible largely through mineral output— 
the faster we liquidate the very basis of our power.” 
The Bureau of Mines estimates that we have now 
used up about 40 per cent of our iron ore, petro- 
leum, and anthracite coal; that for a score of essen- 
tial minerals our supplies are already exhausted or 
inadequate for present needs; and that the supplies 
of as many more will be gone within one genera- 
tion. 

During the war period, we also used about 160 
billion board feet of lumber plus perhaps 100 mil- 
lion cords of pulp wood from our forests. Also 
we sped up our agricultural output to where, 
through careless methods of cultivation, we sent 
2,500,000 acres of top soil down our rivers to the 
sea, and produced a tremendous drain upon our 
soil fertility. We added immense amounts of pol- 
lution and silt to our waters, and placed a serious 
drain upon some of our best human resources. 


HousING 


After ten years of “depression” and five years 
of war, America finds itself in need of some 
15,000,000 new homes. At the present rate of 
construction, however, it may take us 25 years to 
meet this need. A large part of the trouble lies 
in scarcity of materials and high prices. We have 
been cutting timber so much faster than nature has 
been growing it that we have reduced the area of 
our forests approximately 50 per cent since 1909, 
and 10 per cent since 1937. We allow forest fires 
to destroy an enormous amount of timber each 
year. In 1946, we let 3 billion board feet of wood 
go up in the smoke of forest fires. Since about 
10,000 board feet are required for the average 
small house, this loss through forest fire means that 
at least 215,000 two-bedroom homes each year 
cannot be built. 

Northern white pine, our best structural timber, 
has practically disappeared from the market. Cy- 
press and several other species have been almost 
completely exhausted. The building trades now 
rely on second- and third-rate varieties. The amount 
of wood used in building construction has been 
reduced almost to the irreducible minimum. Cinder 
block, cement block, brick, tile, and even plastics 
are being used wherever possible. Even so, in 1940, 
America used 31 billion board feet of lumber, and 
this meant cutting timber 50 per cent faster than 
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Nature was replacing it. To achieve a full building 
program we will require from 42 to 50 billion 
board feet of lumber per year. At that rate, our 
forests would not last long. In blithe disregard 
of this fact, however, the lumber and realty inter- 
ests fought strenuously to remove all governmental 
restrictions on timber cutting and building. 


FooD AND CLOTHING 


Practically all food and clothing materials are 
produced from the soil, and are then processed or 
fabricated by coal-powered metal machinery in 
factories. 

In Europe, years of war have destroyed the cap- 
ital goods needed for such production. Much of 
the soil of Holland was flooded with salt water and 
it will require years to regain its full productivity. 
The soils of France, Italy, and Denmark, denied 
fertilizer for several years, have declined in fer- 
tility. More than half of Europe has had its barns, 
fences, farm machinery, seed, and breeding stock 
stolen or destroyed. Particularly hard hit were the 
formerly surplus food-producing areas of Russia 
and the Danube Basin. It will take a decade at 
least to restore production there to pre-war levels. 
Until this is done, the deficit must be supplied by 
the soils of the United States. 

Stimulated by the brisk demand of war, we have 
drained our soil fertility heavily, and augmented 
soil erosion. Prior to this last war, we had, in our 
short national existence, already destroyed twice 
as much farm land as the whole Japanese nation 
now possesses. Every year the United States per- 
mits some 500,000 acres of soil to go to ruin. 

In 1939, Hugh H. Bennett, head of the U.S. Soil 
Conservation Service informed the Congress that 
the nation was losing an amount of soil equivalent 
to 200 forty-acre farms daily. Despite all the money 
and effort expended by Governmental agencies 
since that date, the American nation is still sending 
three billion tons of soil annually down our rivers 
to the sea, an amount worth some $4,000,000,000. 
Unfortunately, this is not merely a loss from our 
national income, but from our national capital 
stock. For a nation whose population is increasing 
rapidly, this is more than appalling. 

After the First World War, the price of wheat 
soared well above $2.00 per bushel. Under this 
incentive, the American farmers plowed up the 
grasslands of the Great Plains Region and eventu- 
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TEACH AMERICANS TO CONSERVE RESOURCES 


ally loosed a deluge of erosional dust all over east- 
ern United States during the ‘‘Depression’’ years. 
It took a political New Deal and billions of dol- 
lars to rectify this mistake. In January 1947, the 
Department of Agriculture reported that stocks 
of wheat were less than at any time since 1935. 
This shortage, coupled with near famine condi- 
tions in both Europe and the Orient, created a tre- 
mendous pressure upon grain prices. By spring, 
the price of wheat futures exceeded $3.00 per 
bushel, and these prices exerted great pressure upon 
the American farmer to plow and plant much ad- 
ditional land to wheat. Most of such land, when 
plowed, is highly subject to erosion. Wheat prices 
have fallen somewhat but they still remain high. 
It remains to be seen how much soil destruction 
such prices of wheat will produce in American 
agriculture during the next few years. 

Thus high prices for wheat resulting from the 
export of that grain to Europe mean, not good 
health to our economy but dangerous inroads into 
the bases of that economy. That, however, is only 
part of the picture. The factories, railways, rolling 
stock, processing machinery, and agricultural im- 
plements of Europe have either been blasted to a 
shambles or pillaged and used for war purposes. 
Already more than half of our own good iron ore 
and copper ore resources have been used up. If 
we undertake to rebuild the industrial equipment 
of Europe, as the ‘Marshall Plan” implies, our 
great Mesabi iron range will soon be only a rusty 
memory. 

HEAT, LIGHT, AND POWER 

Britain, the greatest coal mining country of Eur- 
ope, is nearing the bottom of her coal mines; grow- 
ing depths of her mines has produced increasing 
costs and decreased output per miner. America is 
well supplied with coal reserves, but our coal min- 
ing industry is in such a state of sickness that pro- 
duction threatens to grind to a halt at any time. An 
increasing dependence upon petroleum has been, 
and is, the trend in America. During the past few 
years, our annual consumption of petroleum has 
been close to 114 billion barrels. During the war 
years, much of the use of petroleum was diverted 
from house heating and automobile consumption 
into military use and even to the manufacture of 
artificial rubber, with enough left over to export 
gasoline to the enemies of democracy in Spain, 
Portugal, and Argentina. The use of petroleum to 
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make synthetic rubber was and is wasteful. Had 
a little prior planning been done, it would have 
been unnecessary. An American geographer sug- 
gested in 1934 that part of our public works ex- 
penditures be directed toward setting out rubber 
seedlings in Brazil and Panama, instead of being 
used for raking leaves and building county court- 
houses; but this was laughed off as visionary and 
impracticable. Visionary or not, American oil re- 
sources are beginning to wear thin. Moreover, the 
demand for petroleum is mounting by leaps and 
bounds. In 1946, a new oil well was drilled every 
23 minutes in the United States, and we must go 
ever deeper for our oil. On February 18, 1947, a 
new record was set when an oil well nearly 314 
miles (16,935 ft.) deep was drilled in California. 
No geologist knows exactly how deep the sedi- 
mentary rocks lie in some of our larger geosyn- 
clines, but obviously we are already approaching 
the bottom. If we can achieve a full home-building 
program, and can fill the astounding backlog of 
orders for automobiles, our already stupendous pe- 
troleum consumption can be expected to skyrocket 
upward to meet the new demands from oil furnaces 
and automobiles. 

“Why worry,” asks Mr. Average American, 
“will not atomic power take care of our future 
energy needs?’’ No categorical answer to this can 
be given at the present moment, but for the fore- 
seeable future the answer seems to be ‘‘no.”’ Such 
power is liberated by producing fission within the 
atomic structure of a substance. So far, man has 
been successful in producing fission only within a 
few heavy metals, and the supplies of these heavy 
metals is relatively very limited. Moreover, most 
of the production of fissionable materials during 
the next decade seems to be already earmarked 
for the manufacture of explosives for the coming 
third world war, just as a large amount of petro- 
leum is already being earmarked for military use. 


WATER RESOURCES 


Probably no country on earth was originally as 
well equipped with water resources as the United 
States. Ground water supplies were pure and in 
most areas, abundant. Giant streams offered facili- 
ties for navigation, generation of power, industrial 
and municipal water supplies. Other hydrographic 
features, from Great Lakes to “‘little waters,” con- 
stituted potential riches. 
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For approximately a century and a half the 
United States has mistreated its river systems. De- 
forestation and plowing of steep to rolling lands 
has caused most streams to fill up with sand and 
silt; denudation of watersheds causes them alter- 
nately to run dry or burst into flood. Factories 
dump poisonous waste into lakes and rivers; steel 
mills pour hot waters into them; villages and cities 
pollute them with sewage. Year by year, the value 
of these resources declines. 

A decade and a half ago, it was decided to use 
one river system, the Tennessee Valley, as a test 
case. The results were truly good. What has been 
achieved in the basin of the Tennessee will have 
to be repeated in all of the other 46 major drainage 
basins of the United States if we are to have 
economic production to full capacity. Proper de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power would decrease 
the inroads into our supplies of petroleum and 
coal. Correct watershed treatment would go a long 
way toward re-establishment of forests and reduc- 
tion of the problem of soil erosion which each day 
in every year destroys 1,370 acres of land in this 
nation. The recent attacks upon the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority (and even upon the basic idea be- 
hind it) by the power interests and certain other 
segments of American industry show the prospects 
for conservation of water resources do not appear 
bright. 

Meanwhile, 30 different federal agencies, 300 
state agencies, and 30,000 private concerns, more 
or less, continue to mishandle, waste, and quarrel 
over our water resources without any defined ob- 
jective or plan. There is now in existence no pub- 
lic agency capable of doing any comprehensive 
planning for the use of water or other national re- 
sources. The former U.S. National Resources 
Planning Board, probably the most able, least 
wasteful, and most nearly non-partisan agency ever 
set up within the Federal Government, was abol- 
ished by the Congress in 1943 for “reasons of 
economy.’” Without an agency of this kind, how- 
ever, America’s water resources can never produce 
up to anything like full capacity. 


HUMAN RESOURCES 


Consideration of America’s natural resources 
cannot be separated from regard for the nation’s 
human resources. Between 1939 and 1944, nine 
million men were rejected for service in the Armed 


Forces of the United States. That is, nearly 5 out 
of every 10 young Americans were physically unfit 
to serve the nation. There is also an equally serious 
moral delinquency in American youth—particu- 
larly in the city areas. 

The first problem must be attacked through 
large-scale regional planning. Huge sections of 
the United States have exceedingly poor public 
school facilities, no library facilities, and almost no 
dental and medical facilities. There is need for a 
nationally planned democratic educational system 
kept free from political interference or sectarian 
control. There is need for a series of giant medical 
centers, libraries, and vocational training centers 
distributed equitably over the country. 


Cities ARE OBSOLETE 


Probably the greatest waste of human resources 
results from kidding ourselves into believing that 
our cities are fit for human living. A hundred 
years ago, there was no long distance transmission 
of power and no rapid transportation of commut- 
ing workers. Our present cities, therefore, were 
designed for an economy where factories had to 
be located upon power sites and workers had to 
live close by within walking or street-car-riding 
distance. 

Such cities have no relation to present conditions 
where power can be transmitted on wires some 500 
miles or more, and where with proper transporta- 
tion engineering workers can be quickly moved 
100 miles or more daily. Our present cities, there- 
fore, are built on patterns which were outmoded 
almost before they were well started. Today, our 
archaic but swollen present-day cities offer certain 
conveniences for adults with moderate to high 
incomes, but they offer only negative values to 
the poor. Moreover, they are so designed as to deny 
to children all constructive work experiences and 
practically all useful play experiences. Moral de- 
linquency and decay is inevitable under such cir- 
cumstances. Widespread lack of knowledge that 
better types of cities are possible, coupled with re- 
sistance from vested realty interests, so far have 
kept us from building a new type of planned gar- 
den city fit for human living. Not even the threat 
of almost certain mass destruction through atomic 
bombing has scared us into doing what our com- 
monsense should have dictated long ago. As a 
consequence, large numbers of our needed 15,000,- 
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000 new homes are even now being jerry-built in 
unplanned masses around the margins of existing 
metropolises. 

Conditions of city living, plus our present na- 
tional policies operate in such manner as to encour- 
age the rapid growth of our population—especially 
the hereditarily dull and defective portions of it. 
Since the beginning of the twentieth century, our 
population has increased nearly 70 million. We 
are already exploiting our national resources with 
dangerous rapidity for 150 million people. What 
the rate will be for 180 or 200 million, is not 
something to be viewed calmly. Yet many of our 
national leaders can think of no better national 
goal than to encourage the breeding of more and 
more people to make a bigger and bigger market 
for a constantly expanding system of economic 
production. 


REDIRECTING OuR NATIONAL ENERGIES 


No geographer or other social scientist believes 
that America is finished. He knows it is not; but 
he knows also that if our population were no more 
than 100,000,000 we would be in ‘a much safer 
position as regards resource sufficiency. Since it is 
now too late to rectify that “mistake,” we can at 
least taper off our population growth and concen- 
trate on producing quality instead of quantity in 
human numbers. 

With that agreed upon, we can set out upon a 
national program of economic betterment. This 
latter, however, should be based upon a democratic- 
ally planned program of resource-use and conserva- 
tion. If we apply brains instead of reckless eco- 
nomic unplanned competition to the problem, the 
United States can be made a permanent national 
property. To do so, however, will demand a thor- 
oughgoing program of re-education of the Ameri- 
can people. This of necessity involves the follow- 
ing: 

(1) Education against war and its waste of 
resources. 

(2) Education against the present type of in- 
ternational economic strife which leads to war. 

(3) Education for conservation of our national 
resources. 

(4) Education for the national planning of our 
natural and human resources in a belief that this 
can be done democratically. 

To accomplish this program will require all 
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National Council Meets 


The Twenty-Second National Council of Phi 
Delta Kappa meets in Chicago at the end of this 
month. It is a representative group which can 
make a considerable impact upon education in 
this country. We invite you to keep in touch with 
it through your chapter as opportunity offers. A 
report will of course be given in the columns of 
THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN, in the February issue. 
We hope you have taken care of the matter of 
renewing your membership, as otherwise we must 
note with regret that this is the last issue which 
will be coming to your address! 





the energies of the American nation for the next 
hundred years, but the end is worth it. Without 
it, the days of our national greatness are already 
numbered. Mussolini once accused the democracies 
of “blundering and wasting.” To this, we might 
add that their system of waste drives them abroad 
seeking other lands in which they can also blunder 
and waste, in order to perpetuate a system which 
apparently lives by destroying itself. 

What our democracy needs most is a new way 
of life, a new conviction for living, which will di- 
rect our own energies into constructive channels 
and irresistably win us converts all over the earth 
from the tawdry claims of the world’s various 
authoritarian dogmas. 


New IDEAS NEEDED 


It is certainly high time we began to realize 
that our national wealth and power has in the last 
analysis rested upon our own rich natural resources 
rather than upon our political ideology. Indeed, 
we could exchange our “American Way of Life” 
for (to select random examples) falangism or 
communism, without reducing our wealth and 
power one jot or tittle. Such an exchange would 
make America a less pleasant place in which to 
live, but it would not necessarily make it less pros- 
perous. 

Failure to realize this fundamental truth appar- 
ently arises from the fact that we have as a nation 
generally been educationally misled as to the real 
nature of economic production. We have been 
taught that Nature supplies an inexhaustible store- 
house of raw materials and that all man has to do 
to obtain an unlimited amount of economic goods 
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is to apply larger and larger amounts of capital 
and labor to this natural storehouse. 

Under this assumption, most Americans believe 
that the United States has become, within a mere 
160 years, the world’s richest nation because of 
its superior political institutions, its economic sys- 
tem of free enterprise, its comparative freedom 
from government regulation, and its general aloof- 
ness from entangling foreign relations—in short, 
because of several factors which collectively are 
usually termed, “the American Way of Life.” This 
explanation has been given so often and questioned 
so seldom that it has become part of our national 
tradition. The only thing wrong with it is that it 
very largely isn’t true. No nation which had pro- 
vided any serious political or economic geography 
in its educational curriculum, would have fooled 
itself in such a manner. 

The process which we have called economic 
production does not really produce anything—ex- 
cept perhaps utilities and services. So-called pro- 
duction is actually only a process of conversion— 
a process wherein natural geographic goods are 
transformed into useable economic goods. America 
therefore, has become great primarily because her 
original store of geographic goods was the greatest 
on earth; that is, her natural resources were the 
richest and most abundant, and natural forces and 


As Others See Us 


A Hindu merchant was fined 5 rupees for con- 
tempt of the court by the Resident Magistrate in 
the town of Sholapur. His offense was that he 
smoked in the Court, reports Progress of Educa- 
tion, a journal published in India. The journal 
editorializes: 

‘A court of law is a sacred place. An educational 
institution is not less sacred. It is a Temple of 
Learning. Contempt of learning should be con- 
sidered a greater offense than contempt of justice. 
If college and school teachers were to give up 
smoking on school and college premises, it would 
be a very desirable change—giving a purer edu- 
cational atmosphere. I hope they will not tell us 
that even in Western countries, University profes- 
sors not only smoke on college premises, but do not 
mind offering cigarettes to undergraduate stu- 
dents. I have heard many good people saying we 
have picked more bad things from the westerners 
than good ones.” 





processes were the most varied and favorable. 
American education has never taught this elemen- 
tary fact, and as a consequence, Americans habitu- 
ally ascribe their national riches and power to social 
and political rather than to geographic factors. 

In view of this attitude, one is now presented 
with the strange spectacle of the United States 
attempting to rebuild its national economy with- 
out giving any thought to its natural resources. It 
is considering labor wages, markets, prices, and 
volume of production without ever once asking 
“do we have the required natural resources, and 
if we do have them, can we carry out our intention 
without permanently impairing those resources?” 


New ATTITUDES NEEDED 


It is becoming abundantly clear to our social 
scientists that we cannot have chaotic and unlimited 
economic production without dangerously deplet- 
ing our natural resources. We cannot much longer 
go on wasting our assets as we have been doing 
during the past seventy years without inviting de- 
cline. A third world war, with or without atomic 
weapons, would deplete our natural resources be- 
yond repair. If these basic facts were generally 
realized our political leaders might speedily turn 
from their psychosis of fear, war, and depression, 
and direct their attention toward conserving the 
geographical basis of the nation’s wealth and 

ower. 

All this is not an argument designed to prove 
that conservation is a valid doctrine. Conservation 
theory came of age in America during the 1930's. 
It has arrived at a point where it no longer has 
to justify itself intellectually and has achieved gen- 
eral educational acceptance. But our ways of think- 
ing change drastically in times of great emergency. 
War, the great destroyer and creator of further de- 
structions, came upon the Nation and gripped our 
economic life for a period of more than five years, 
and a very large portion of our economy was con- 
verted to production for military purposes. Under 
the mass psychology of war, the waste, destruction, 
and reckless use of resources was not only accepted 
but became, at least for the time being, a social ob- 
jective. This deterioration in popular attitude is 
perhaps even more serious than the waste of wealth 
during five years of war. It has not only undone 
much of the result of nearly forty years of conserva- 
tion education, but has left us mentally unprepared 
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to face some of the post-war problems which con- 
front us. 

One of the largest problems facing the Nation 
has been that of economic re-conversion—chang- 
ing the productive machinery back to where it can 
meet the consumer needs of peace time. It is uni- 
versally known that there is still a shortage of many 
kinds of consumer goods. The average citizen, as 
well as the average business man and the average 
banker, knows that in 1941 we faced a need for 
an almost unlimited amount of war supplies. He 
saw the nation turn to and produce all that was 
needed; but he did not see, beneath the mere proc- 
ess of producing, the sources of those products. 
Thus, he did not perceive at what cost to our na- 
tional capital equipment this production was 
achieved. 

Now, in the job of reconversion, the attention 
of the average American is focussed upon the 
process rather than the source of what he wants. He 
reasons in this fashion: ““We needed war goods, 
and we produced them; now we need peace-time 
goods. All we need to do is organize, go to work, 
and produce all we need as fast as possible.” In- 
deed, he visualizes an economy of abundance—an 
almost unlimited process of production without 
end—far exceeding in scale anything known in 
pre-war days. 

This attitude is understandable enough, but it 
will in the end lead the United States into con- 
siderable difficulty. The nation destroyed its nat- 
ural wealth on a colossal scale during the war, and 
this was piled on top of more than a century of 
prior heedless wastefulness. Some of the present 
shortages and high prices are the result of this fact. 
Much of the damage can be remedied if taken in 
hand promptly; but to attempt unlimited produc- 
tion at this time is sheer folly. Destructive exploit- 
ation has already eaten into our store of natural 
riches so far that we should now inventory our 
national resources, re-assess them, rehabilitate those 
which are restorable, curtail the uses of those which 
are not restorable, and supplement them with cer- 
tain types which up till now have remained un- 
utilized. This critical point of reckoning has been 
hastened by the war, but it would eventually have 
been reached anyway. 

The Nation is, therefore, facing a dilemma: it 
desperately needs many kinds of goods—houses 
and good clothing, to mention but two—but it can 


Enrollment Rises Again 


U. S. Colleges and Universities enrolled 2,456,- 
000 students this fall, says the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. This compares with 2,408,000 a year ago. 
Veterans were 35 per cent as compared with 50 
per cent of the enrollment last year. Largest en- 
rollments were at New York University, with 47,- 
936 students; the University of California, with 
43,426; City College of New York 30,192; Co- 
lumbia University 29,153; Minnesota 25,084; Il- 
linois 25,062; Northwestern 22,822; Ohio State 
22,416; Indiana 21,826, and Wisconsin 20,796. 





have them safely only through a program of care- 
ful long-range planning. But this much-needed 
program will be difficult to achieve because there 
is an unreasoning and almost universal opposition 
to public economic planning of any sort in the 
United States. This opposition springs out of the 
belief that an unplanned economy is the cause of 
our national wealth, and that public planning 
would destroy our wealth by throttling our econ- 
omy. The reason for this peculiar and almost 
wholly erroneous belief seems again to be that 
the nation has been educationally taught to mistake 
the process of production for the source of produc- 
tion. The only answer would seem to be that the 
American people must be educationally taught to 
know the source of their wealth rather than the 
mere process by which they obtain goods. Only then 
will “‘rational planning supplant emergency psy- 
chosis.”” 

As a nation, Americans have done scientific 
wonders in making goods and machines, but we 
have done almost nothing to conserve our natural 
resources. We have performed marvels in meeting 
the quick sharp emergencies of war; we have re- 
mained savages in dealing with our more impor- 
tant and more enduring tasks. Conservation of our 
natural and human resources is certainly one, if not 
the greatest, of our enduring tasks. 

In the words of Walter Havighurst, ‘The great- 
ness of America has been the greatness of our 
continent—its sweep, its varied resources, its abun- 
dant vitality. 

“We have what other nations go to war to 
obtain. 

“And if we are determined to defend it from 
atack, we should be equally determined to defend 
it from our own abuse.” 








E ARE MET because, it appears, we don't 

know where our high school is going. 
We are none too sure where it has been! Our 
problem is peculiarly difficult because, paradoxi- 
cally, the school has an extraordinarily fine repu- 
tation. Our faculty and administration are dis- 
tinguished. It’s hard to work up a lather about a 
school when one constantly hears it described as 
“one of the best in the metropolitan area”— 
even if nobody knows what the phrase means. 

Sometimes we are accused of smugness. I think 
the charge is unfounded. I have talked with a good 
many people in the past few weeks and dis- 
covered that each one had some sort of doubt or 
misgiving about the school. That is a healthy fact 
to begin with. But the doubts were mostly vague 
and incoherent. 

The quality of a school can only be measured 
against the job it is supposed to perform. Who 
can define that job? I have never seen written, 
anywhere, a statement of the aims and philosophy 
of the Horace Greeley School of Chappaqua. 
Maybe the Board of Education knows. We have 
a splendid group of people on the board. Yet 
so far as I can recall, the voters of the District 
elected each member without any public discus- 
sion of his notions about education. The question 
comes home to us as citizens. 

We're here tonight in an effort—by no means 
the first such—to think straight about our high 
school—as it is today, and as we want it to be in 
the next few years. We must raise our questions 
about educational policy in our high school and, 
in proper time, get the answers to those questions. 
I say we must, because it is our right and—like 
other rights—one which we may lose by default if 
we fail to exercise it. 


ASSURANCE vs. IMPLEMENTATION 


In the October issue of Fortune is an article 
by Russell Davenport, called ‘“The Greatest Op- 
portunity on Earth.” Some of you, I hope, have 
read it; and so you know that the “opportunity” 
is the opportunity of American society to provide 





It's a Wonderful High School—Or Is It? 


By ALBERT L. FURTH 


* Albert L. Furth is Managing Editor of For- 
tune Magazine, speaking here as a public 
school patron to his Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, Horace Greeley School, Chappaqua, 
New York. 


an alternative to the so-called Welfare State. Mr. 
Davenport dwells on the role of Government in 
a free society, and shows that it exists to assure 
certain rights of man. He makes an important 
distinction between the assurance of rights and the 
implementing of rights. There are large areas 
where, if Government tries to 7m plement rights by 
law and executive order, our freedom is gone. 
What has all this to do with school? Everything. 
For—thus far at least—the correct principle has 
been followed in relation to schools and the church. 
“We turn to government for the building and 
support of many of our educational institutions, 
but we oppose as a violation of freedom any 
interference with our cultural rights. The real im- 
plementation of cultural and spiritual rights is a 
question beyond the province of government.” 

Some of us have opposed Federal aid to local 
and state school systems for fear it would inevi- 
tably be followed by federal control of education. 
We are not here to debate that question. I only 
suggest that government control can be invited in 
more ways than one; and one way, in the long 
run, is for the local community to fail to exercise 
its franchise to establish its own standards of 
education. 

Our school is governed by the laws of the State 
of New York; but many of you may be surprised, 
as I was surprised, to learn what wide latitude we 
enjoy under those laws to shape our educational 
program as we wish. For example, the law requires 
us to teach American history, but does not specify 
how . . . So far as the law is concerned, we 
may abandon the college regent examination and 
even scrap the so-called Carnegie unit of counting 
academic credits . . . Within the broadest con- 
ceivable limits, we can have the kind of school 
we want. 
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So, what are the basic questions for us to tackle 
tonight? They are the same ones that face nearly 
every Other community in the land; the same ones 
that were with us last year and the year before that. 
Unless we are extraordinarily effective, I have no 
doubt they will be with us next year. They are 
these: 

Whom are we trying to educate and for what? 
And, 

What do we mean by education? 

Having stated them, let’s put both those broad 
questions aside, and come up to them by way of 
the specific. 

If we begin by grappling with abstract princi- 
ples, within fifteen minutes we'll be up to the arm- 
pits in theoretical quicksand. In the past four 
weeks I have encountered fully fifty definitions 
of education, and among them there is not one 
with which anyone here would be apt to disagree. 
The disagreements emerge only in the individual's 
interpretation of the high-sounding words. 


PREPARATION FOR THE Goop CITIZEN? 


No one here would deny that one of the first 
aims of education is to prepare the youth to be 
a good citizen, for example. We may agree on 
that, and still be nowhere. For, to one of my good 
friends in town, training for citizenship means 
rigorous indoctrination in American history, 
taught chronologically; it means a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the Founding Fathers and an in- 
timate appreciation of the Federalist papers; it 
means, further, a course in ethics and perhaps one 
in philosophy. “After all,’’ my friend sums up, 
“he has to learn to be a voter.” Yet, to another 
friend of mine, citizenship training means pri- 
marily field trips to the county hospitals; attend- 
ance at local political meetings, experience in how 
to get someone nominated for office; projects to 
beautify the streets; emphasis on student self- 
government, and recreational programs, a study of 
consumer cooperatives. To still another, who is 
afraid that the world will blow up almost any 
day now, it means a ‘quickie’ course in contem- 
porary world politics and an introduction to 
nuclear physics. 

FoR THE GoopD LIFE? 


Or, consider another objective of education— 
“to develop the right attitudes toward life and 
living’’—or, simply, ‘‘the good life.’’ Presumably 


no one would protest that education ought to pre- 
pare for the “‘bad life.” But to one man, the route 
to the good life is to drill the student in the 
best things that have been done, thought and writ- 
ten in the world and to fix these in his mind as a 
standard to guide him through life. To another, 
the way to the good life is a course in modern 
family relationships. 

Again—take such an innocent statement as 
“Education should be a happy experience.” To 
an educator, this may mean that the student ac- 
quires the true zest for learning. But for one lady 
of my acquaintance, who suspects a tendency to 
coddle the lazy student, the reference to “‘happi- 
ness’’ is a strong emetic. 

I could go on—with double-talking terms like 
“integrated,” “‘whole personality,’ ‘‘attitudes,” 
“traditional,” “functionalism,” “‘guidance’”’—and 
even the supposed key word “fundamental,” 
which seems to mean anything to everyone— 
but I don’t want to labor my point—which is, 
that in seeking the basic proposition, we would 
do well to start from the specific, if only to estab- 
lish a common language. 

So let us look at our own high school. 


IN OuR OWN HIGH SCHOOL 


Characteristically, about 90 boys and girls enter 
the 9th grade, or freshman class, and about 50 
gtaduate. Of the 40 who drop out along the way, 
roughly half go to private schools and the rest 
move away or never finish high school. Of the 
50-odd graduates, lately 65-70 per cent—and even 
more—have gone on to college. Last summer 
something extraordinary happened: Every one of 
those who did not enter college was accepted for 
some other post-high school study—secretarial 
school, nursing, art, vocational (although two or 
three later abandoned that plan and went right to 
work). 

If admittance to college is our only standard, 
then we may adjourn and go home, because we're 
obviously doing fine. However, some of us have 
other questions: 


1. Did the students going to college receive 
the best preparation possible? Or, phrased dif- 
ferently: Is college preparation the same as edu- 
cation? 

2. Besides gaining college entrance, did these 
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graduates learn anything else to prepare them for 
life? 

3. Did the students not going to college receive 
the best possible foundation for their careers of 
earning a living? 

These questions lead to the heart of the con- 
troversy—a controversy by no means peculiar to 
our town. One side of it runs approximately like 
this: 

For COLLEGE PREPARATION? 

“Horace Greeley High is dominated by a ‘col- 
lege prep’ influence. Its curriculum is shaped to 
the college entrance requirements, and its entire 
tone and tempo are strained toward that end— 
to get the youngsters into colleges they want, 
against the stiff opposition of the metropolitan 
area. The effect is unhealthy. In the first place, it 
works an injustice on the non-college minority— 
a large minority if one includes the ‘dropouts’ 
from the original freshman class. Most of these 
boys and girls rate below the college group in scho- 
lastic aptitude, and have less interest in academic 
pursuits—although their intelligence may be high 
and their other aptitudes numerous. Yet our cur- 
riculum makes no provision for them beyond a 
few selective courses in shop, home economics, 
typing and shorthand. Generally, even those 
courses are poorly patronized. (I am told that only 
five students are enrolled in shorthand and busi- 
ness practice.) In our school, which is a reflection 
of our town, the social pressures generated by the 
college regime are potent. Often a girl will strug- 
gle desperately through third year Latin to stay 
with her friends, rather than enter the home- 
making course and thereby place herself beyond 
the pale. Sometimes a boy, too, may sweat it out, 
unsuccessfully, in advanced algebra against all 
advice to study mechanical drawing. Usually it is 
the student’s own insistence, but sometimes the 
pressure comes from the parents, who are mortally 
offended by the suggestion that their child is not 
college material. Indeed—and I am still summariz- 
ing one side of the controversy—it may be argued 
that our 70 per cent of graduates going to college 
are too many—that even this figure reflects the 
strain of social competition. One local school man 
suggests that 55 per cent would be a sounder pro- 
portion, and that the others would be happier 
and more useful citizens if they should train for 


a vocation. 
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“Meanwhile,” this argument continues, “the 
school is failing the highly gifted student as well. 
Since all are grouped together in the same classes, 
and largely in the same subjects, the teacher feels 
himself forced to that deadliest formula of peda- 
gogy—viz. to set a pace for the middling intellect. 
This, inevitably, is too fast for the slow, and too 
slow for the fast. While the slower student is left 
hopelessly behind in a perpetual doghouse of 
boredom and bad grades—the gifted one never 
has his mental apparatus stretched. On both sides, 
the community has been cheated.” 

There’s a great deal more to that side of the 
argument, and I'll return to it presently but I'd 
like to pick up the rebuttal before half the audi- 
ence walks out. It goes something like this: 


CLASSICAL EDUCATION? 


“Snobbery or other forms of social frictions 
are intolerable, and should be eradicated for the 
good of the town. But that’s a problem by itself, 
not to be confused with education. The classical 
education has stood the test of time; it is the best 
basic education for everyone, whether he goes to 
college or not. Nothing could be more undemo- 
cratic than to deprive some students of their right- 
ful opportunities by shunting them off to shop 
courses. Rather, let the school concentrate on its 
teaching job. An inspired teacher, working hard, 
often can awaken the supposedly slow student, 
and then give him a taste for literature or a sense 
of the logic of mathematics that will last his life- 
time. Instead of these everlasting tests of aptitudes 
and IQ’s and social adjustments and what-not, 
maybe we'd better spend our money on an ex- 
panded bus operation, so the students who need 
it can stay after school hours for some individual 
coaching. There’s no easy way to a good education, 
and it sounds suspiciously as if some people want 
to write off the slow students rather than make 
the effort that is required of all concerned.” 

Here let us interrupt for station identification. 
I am not a spokesman for anyone, this evening, 
but I can confidently report that our school princi- 
pals and most of the faculty subscribe to the first 
half of this debate. That is to say, they are troubled 
by the traditional college prep orientation of the 
school. They sense that they are opposed by the 
most vocal and influential of the parents; but out 
of meetings like this one, it is hoped, some com- 
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mon understanding may be reached. In any case, 
the recital of the controversy has already served 
a purpose this evening. It has led us, through 
familiar terms, to one of the general principles 
on which we must take a stand: the principle of 
differentiation. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF DIFFERENTIATION 


If there is one central theme in modern educa- 
tional movements, it is the insistence that we 
respect the differences among youngsters in intel- 
ligence and aptitude, in occupational interests and 
outlooks, in social and economic status, in mental 
health and emotional stability—and gear our 
school program to those differences. You can find 
this principle in even such differing concepts as the 
so-called Harvard Plan, and the National Edu- 
cational Association's doctrine. One distinguished 
teacher. Jacques Barzun of Colombia, puts it this 
way: “It is not that all worthy young people whose 
parents pay taxes are identically fit for the same 
occupation. Equal opportunity in schools means 
the opposite: an equal opportunity to find out 
the different things that different people are ul- 
timately able to do.” 

Just this year, our own high school has taken 
a short, tentative step in that direction. As parents 
of senior students know, fourth year English has 
been divided into three classes: a so-called aca- 
demic course, for the students with high scholas- 
tic aptitude and keen interest in the classics; a 
generalized course of contemporary readings, and 
training in the mechanics of English—for, let us 
say, the potential science major, or the boy or girl 
heading for the business world; the third course 
is remedial English. 


HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING? 


Classes such as these are known in the trade as 
“homogeneous units.’ Generally speaking, high 
school teachers love them; the teacher can set the 
appropriate pace for each group, and push each 
student more nearly to his capacity. Presumably, 
if the English experiment succeeds, the logical 
course would be to extend the program of differ- 
entiation throughout the high school. But our 
school administration is exceedingly wary. It fears 
that the academic groups may tend to become con- 
centrations of kids from the more advantaged 
homes, and that the consequent social problems 
raised may be worse than the academic problems 
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solved. Moreover, it fears that all youngsters will 
suffer the loss of that cross-fertilization of mind 
and character that comes only from living and 
working close together. 

A different approach to this problem is in the 
famous Harvard Commission’s report. It pro- 
poses creating two areas in the school curriculum; 
one, called general education, would be taken by 
all students; the other, specialized training, would 
include the intensive courses for students whether 
they are working toward college entrance or to- 
ward specific trades. In each year of high school, 
a student would be enrolled in both general and 
specialized classes. The general education, for all, 
would consist of three courses in the humanities, 
the social studies, and science and mathematics. 
As between student groups, the only difference 
would be that general education would cover one- 
half the student’s life if he were going to college, 
two-thirds if he were not. And as to the differences 
in aptitudes among all the students in the general 
course, that problem would be handled by the 
teacher—the hard way—within the classroom. 
The Harvard Commission is sure that its plan 
would give both groups a common background 
and experience, and minimize the differences be- 
tween them. 

At this point, let us leave basic question No. 1 
—to differentiate or not—or Education for 
Whom? We can now move accross familiar terrain 
to the next principle in question: Education for 
What? 

Here, the argument may be raised that at Horace 
Greeley School, our college preps as well as our 
non-college students are being short-changed. The 
first group achieves college entrance, to be sure, 
although there is no substantial record of what 
becomes of them thereafter. The non-college 
group, it appears, gets a sort of second-sitting at 
the college-prep table. (There are no follow-up 
records of them, either.) But neither group, ac- 
cording to this argument, leaves school properly 
equipped to take their places in American life. 


WHAT SHOULD THEY KNow? 


So what don’t they know? For one thing, critics 
say, they don’t know enough about the business 
of earning a living—college or no college. They 
need a practical course in consumer economics— 
how to know a fair price for goods or services, 
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and what is a money’s worth. With a glance at 
the divorce rate, one might say they need instruc- 
tion in family relationships. They could use some 
schooling in health, which at present is not a 
required subject. In general, this argument would 
run, they need “apprenticeship for adult living.” 
Courses such as these, along with the general math, 
general science, and “practical’’ English, would 
be made parts of a “core curriculum” for all. And 
if something else has to be eliminated to make 
room for them—let Latin be dumped first. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES? 


In this connection—apprenticeship for adult- 
hood, or “‘training for citizenship,’ it is appro- 
priate to look at the problem of extra-curricular 
activities. This alone could keep us busy all night. 
On the one hand, are those parents who feel that 
activities already are far overemphasized, and 
ought to be cut down. On the other hand, there is 
the theory that such activities here are especially 
intense, just because of us parents. We bring home 
the standards of the metropolitan area and demand 
a degree of excellence in sports, dramatics and 
journalism far out of proportion for a school of 
this size. By this theory, we are apprenticing our 
own kids in the tempo of the New York City 
rat race. And finally, there are the teachers who 
believe that activities (not ‘‘extra’’) should be 
made a device for welding the school closer to the 
community, and that therein lies the real key to 
training for citizenship. 


The Will to Good 


At best individual and social interests are one 
and the same. Whatever is good for the individual 
must of necessity redound to the ultimate good of 
the group, and whatever advances the interests and 
welfare of the community will not fail to extend 
and expand the benefits, comforts, and privileges 
of that group. 

Recently an American citizen (an emigrant from 
Germany in the 1880's) said, “The United States 
government want to harm no one of its citizens. 
Everything attempted is done with the intention 
of good.” 

This will-to-good is a mark of democracy, in its 
citizens and in its government. 

—Chester C. Diettert, Instructor in Social 
Studies, North Judson, Indiana. 
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It is about time for me to stop talking, and for 
you to start reacting. (Remember, though, you 
are not supposed to react for or against me. As 
the catalic agent, I enjoy immunity. As the cata- 
lyzer, I am supposed to be unchanged at the end 
of the process—my function is to produce a quick- 
ened reaction on your part!) Seriously, your re- 
actions—in the form of questions for further study 
—are the main business of the evening. And you 
should not feel yourselves bound by the scope of 
my remarks, which were necessarily limited. 


WHERE SHOULD THE MONEY BE SPENT? 


For example, I have said little about vocational 
training, and you might want to ask about that: 

Are the shop courses truly vocational, or just 
instruction for home putterers? Should manual 
training be compulsory for all? 

Homework: Is there too much of it? 

Examinations: Do they accomplish enough 
good to offset the temptation to cheat? 

Remedial English: Why should it still be needed 
in the senior year? 

School Psychologist: We have one on part time. 
Should it be full time, or not at all? 

Competitive grading: Would it be better to 
grade each student in relation to his ability? 

Guidance: What does the word mean, in our 
school? 

The home: Where does its function end and 
the school’s begin, in the education of the young- 
ster? 

Questions like these, and, in fact, any others 
on your mind that you consider important, are 
fair targets. 


I have only one plea: Let us resolve that re- 
action be followed by action. If you say, “We've 
tried it before,” I shall reply. ‘‘So what?’ Maybe 
the time wasn’t ripe; maybe we didn’t find the 
right mechanism. I have a strong hunch that the 
time is ripe now. And somehow, perhaps within 
the P.T.A. or perhaps through an alliance of local 
organizations, we must find the mechanism that 
will make the Horace Greeley School a function 
of the whole community. Our minimum objective 
ought to be this: That we may meet one year 
from now, knowing what we want our schools 
to be, and knowing where it does or does not 
measure up to our standards. 








Parent-Teacher Leadership for Better Schools 


By E. T. McSWAIN 


oop schools are a community's investment in 
boys and girls. These future citizens will 
live in a more complex and more interdependent 
society. The increase of specialization in industry 
and business will require of them higher mental 
preparation. The kind of schools that the adults 
of a community maintain for their children will 
affect in a significant way the success or failure 
of tomorrow’s citizens in continuing America’s 
great experiment in human democracy. The mental 
and moral preparedness of youth to cope intelli- 
gently with the problems and tensions of the ‘‘cold 
war’ years is as essential to national security and 
to world peace as the large appropriations now 
being authorized for military defense. Good 
schools are a vital part of our defense program. 


P. T. A. WorKs TO IMPROVE SCHOOLS 
The leadership rendered by the officers and 


members of each local P.T.A. with the assistance 
of the state and national congress, has been ex- 
tremely successful in directing the attention of 
adults to the need for better family life and for 
adequate schools. Noteworthy progress has been 
made in securing closer cooperation between homes 
and schools in obtaining better legislation for the 
welfare of children and in securing higher teach- 
ing standards. Many school programs have been 
revised to serve more adequately the psychological 
and cultural needs of each child or youth. As long 
as there is an alert, active local Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation in each community continued effort will 
be made to secure improved schools. This is the 
most encouraging factor during a period of educa- 
tional crisis. 

Problems confront public education. The sup- 
port of adults is needed in finding solutions to 
such problems as the increase in school popula- 
tion, the shortage of competent teachers, and the 
lack of adequate buildings. Recent reports indi- 
cate that there will be 414 million more children 
in the elementary schools in 1957 than were in at- 
tendance in 1947. There will be 114 million more 
students in the high schools. The boys and girls 
of school age are the nation’s greatest source of 


* E. T. McSwain is Dean, University College, 
Northwestern University, 710 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. He is a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


human energy. However, they have only one child- 
hood in which to build the foundation for a dis- 
ciplined mind. Parents decide the kind of schools 
these young people attend. 

A school is no stronger than the personal and 
professional qualifications of the teachers. The em- 
ployment of competent teachers is more necessary 
than the construction of modern school buildings. 
The present shortage of qualified teachers must 
be corrected if boys and girls are to receive the 
kind of instruction in the classroom that will help 
them to achieve higher mental standards. If ef- 
fective instruction is to be provided in the schools, 
100,000 new teachers must be employed each year 
for the next ten years. In June 1949 only 18 to 20 
thousand young men and women were graduated 
from our colleges and universities who had pre- 
pared themselves to teach in public schools. Unfor- 
tunate is the situation that so few students of high 
mental ability prepare for teaching. The causes 
underlying this situation should be appraised care- 
fully by parents. 


MAKING TEACHING MORE ATTRACTIVE 


In many communities the local P.T.A. has been 
successful in cooperating with Boards of Educa- 
tion and with school administrators in making 
teaching more attractive. Better salaries have been 
secured, the enrolment in the classroom has been 
limited to 25 pupils, teachers have a larger share in 
formulating school policy. The difference in salary 
between elementary and secondary teachers in 
terms of comparable preparation and experience 
has been removed. The out-of-school life of teach- 
ers receives less criticism from adults who seek to 
set artificial standards for teachers. Some P.T.A. 
units have sponsored forums for high school sen- 
iors to acquaint them with the opportunities in 
and the need for teaching. Many P.T.A.’s are offer- 
ing to attract capable young men and women to 
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prepare for teaching. It is imperative that the pub- 
lic recognize that teaching is as important to the 
welfare of the community and the nation as are the 
services of other professions such as law, medicine 
or dentistry. 

Larger financial appropriations will be required 
if good schools are to be obtained. Money spent for 
schools is a community’s investment in its children. 
There is a limit, however, to the amount of tax a 
community can afford to levy for public education. 
Education is also a state and a federal obligation. 
The members of the P.T.A. are making efforts 
in cooperation with other civic leaders to obtain 
larger state financial appropriations to schools, and 
Federal aid for education allocated to the states on 
the basis of effort and need. 





What Chance for the Schools? 


Two weeks ago I went to our own PTA meeting 
at Randall school in Madison at which we had a de- 
lightful potluck and then we listened to Mr. Krug, 
your curriculum coordinating supervisor, who talked 
about curriculum revision and threw out some ques- 
tions, then asked for some answers. “What do you 
want us to do? What do you think is the answer?” 
He got absolutely nothing but a lot of silly, ridiculous 
questions, some of them from me, and at the end, he 
passed out these little pamphlets, ‘“What Is The Job 
of Public Education—Let’s Think It Through,” which 
are several pages of questions on skills, mental health, 
citizenship—no answers there, just questions. 

I took it home with me, found it very disturbing. 
I found myself struggling for the answers and so for 
the fun of it, a few nights later, I was scheduled to 
go out to dinner. I took this little book with me and 
after dinner, at which there were several erudite peo- 
ple, I hauled out this book and started to ask these 
questions. I said, “Now, let's play a game—tet’s make 
believe that we have the school teachers by the throat. 
We are going to tell them exactly what to do and how 
to do it—this was the chance.” 

Let me tell you, that was a session—it lasted for 
hours and the rafters rang every minute and when we 
broke up, no one was speaking to anyone else, no one 
agreed with anybody else, no one answered any ques- 
tion in the same way his neighbor answered it and I 
thought on the way home, “What chance have the 
poor schools to satisfy anyone when no one can tell 
them what they want, let alone how they want to do 
it?” —Wisconsin Journal of Education, May, 1946, 
p. 445. 
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BETTER HUMAN RELATIONS 


One major function of schools is to provide ex- 
periences and instruction that enable boys and girls 
to acquire social literacy. The mental diet offered 
daily in the schools should prepare for intelligent 
living in a society where applied science in indus- 
try and business has progressed far ahead of the 
application of the method of science in the area of 
human relations. Today adults are more proficient 
in making things than they are in living with each 
other. Superintendents and teachers need the en- 
couragement and support of the P.T.A. in design- 
ing a curriculum that helps pupils to learn how to 
improve family life. The studying of psychology 
aids in understanding personal behavior. More op- 
portunity is needed to study problems and trends in 
the community. Emphasis should be given to the 
study and practice of the values and techniques 
involved in democratic human relations. Coopera- 
tive living is a learned way of behaving. 

The real barriers to world peace are psycho- 
logical. They exist in the minds of people. To be 
a world-minded individual requires an understand- 
ing of the geography, the culture, and the govern- 
ment of people of other nations. Young citizens 
will learn how to read, to speak, and to write criti- 
cally as they in school have the opportunity to study 
under guidance controversial issues related to con- 
temporary national and international issues, con- 
ditions, and problems. Through the P.T.A., adults 
are enlisted to support such teaching. 

The psychology of teaching and learning should 
be better understood by parents and teachers. The 
child learns best what he accepts to act on in solv- 
ing his personal needs. Creative learning is not 
easy. It requires time and competent leadership. 
The psychological load of teachers and pupils in 
many schools is too heavy. Teachers need more 
time to develop readiness for learning to moti- 
vate critical questioning, and to provide experi- 
ence in problem-solving. The quality of learning 
is more essential than the amount of subjects cov- 
ered. Many pupils are so busy memorizing that 
they have little time left for meaningful learning. 
The instructional methods used in the school 
should protect the mental health of each inividual. 
Parents and teachers can make a significant con- 
tribution to the emotional and mental development 
of boys and girls by cooperating in a campaign to 








PARENT-TEACHER LEADERSHIP FOR BETTER SCHOOLS 


reduce the scope and sequence of the curriculum 
in each classroom. 

The leadership of the P.T.A. has been effective 
in securing better recreational facilities in many a 
community. Wholesome recreation is a require- 
ment in healthy living. The playgrounds and 
school buildings should be available for directed 
recreational activities in the afternoon and early 
evening. One solution to the present increase in 
juvenile delinquency is a year-round recreational 
program in every community. Boys and girls who 
are able to go to a camp for several weeks in the 
summer are indeed fortunate. One criterion of a 
community's interest in its young people is the 
kind of school and community recreational pro- 
gram that is maintained. 


THE FAMILY EDUCATES 


The family is the foundation of American de- 
mocracy. The home is the child’s first school. Par- 
ents are his most influential teachers. The success of 
the child in school is conditioned by the quality of 
human relations experienced in the home. When 
the child attends school he takes with him the 
ideas, feelings and attitudes that he has learned 
from his parents. Teachers will be more successful 
in teaching pupils when they have the support of 
parents. To learn good mental habits each pupil 
should be expected to do his best work at all times. 
The child’s major job is developing a mind and a 
personality. The P.T.A. provides parents the op- 
portunity to improve their understanding of child 
psychology, of effective teaching methods, and of 
what the school should expect of the pupils. Par- 
ents must accept their responsibility to care for 
the mental and moral development of their chil- 
dren. The school cannot do the job alone. Boys and 
girls experience normal living and do better work 
in school when teachers and parents work together. 

The purposes and activities of the local P.T.A. 





P.T.A. FUNCTION 

Where does the Parent-Teacher Association fit 
into the picture of adult education? The P.T. A. 
should concentrate on parent education and its 
primary function of understanding children, and 
subordinate the role of securing playground equip- 
ment and drinking fountains for their schools. In 
this way the organization can make a real contri- 
bution to the beginning of a useful program.— 
Cyril O. Houle, to Rural Editorial Service. 
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The Spanish in the Philippines 


In the article on “The Unesco Mission to the 
Philippines” in THE PH! DELTA KaPPAN for 
November, there is a suggestion that the Spanish 
colonial contribution to education there was of 
minor importance. As I understand it, there is a 
wealth of evidence that points to the fact that the 
Spaniards established numerous educational in- 
stitutions at all levels, and that they made a major 
contribution in the cultural development of the 
islands. For instance, the statement that “the popu- 
lation is about 88 per cent Catholic’’ suggests that 
Spanish cultural endeavor was not without large- 
scale results. The same would be suggested by the 
wide use of the Spanish language, by the preva- 
lence of Spanish customs and institutions, and by 
similar Spanish contributions in that area. 

It is possible that I use the term “educational” 
in a broader sense than that of the article. I think 
that such a broader sense of the term is particu- 
larly justified in the field of comparative educa- 
tion and when evaluating cultural development. 
From that point of view, Western education in the 
Philippines does not date, as one would infer from 
the statement, ‘‘from the American occupation at 
the turn of the century” but from the very exten- 
sive efforts of the Spaniards who, 300 years be- 
fore, had been establishing educational institu- 
tions, teaching Western religion, developing 
Western institutions and ways of life—that is, 
carrying on an educational program. That large- 
scale effort must be counted in a true understand- 
ing of Philippine cultural development.—George 
I. Sanchez, Professor and Consultant in Latin- 
American Education, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin, Texas. 





are focused on the educational needs of boys and 
girls in the comunity. The success of the program 
depends upon the participating interest and sup- 
port of each member. The cooperation of each 
local P.T.A. unit with the state and national con- 
gresses makes more effective the activities in se- 
curing better schools for all American children and 
youth. Good schools must be maintained during 
the ‘‘cold war’ struggle between democracy and 
statism. The goals of the Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion deserve unified action of school administra- 
tors, teachers, and parents. Together in the P. T. A., 
defend the opportunities of every young citizen. 












Retirement 


7 HE retirement of a colleague from the ranks 
of our profession forces all of us to consider 
some such question as that which Socrates asks of 
Cephalus. How does life look when one comes 
to the end of his active professional work?— 
‘What report do you give of it?” 

But the question is not only forced on the one 
who retires. Those who remain active are re- 
minded that they, themselves, are at some stage 
in the same journey. It behooves them, therefore, 
to look both backward and forward, and to ar- 
rive at an estimate of the course they pursue. 

Every man must balance his own books, plac- 
ing the items of credit and debit in his own ac- 
count. That which is credit in one man’s reckoning 
is debit in the books of another. For example, un- 
responsive and dumb students are, in our profes- 
sion, common nuisances; in fact, nearly all stu- 
dents are nuisances to some members in the pro- 
fession. The dumb and unresponsive, damn nuis- 
ances. But to some of our profession, the dumb 
and unresponsive are a constant challenge to in- 
ventiveness and flexiblility in the discovery of 
methods for arousing and stimulating achievement. 
Thus, the same item is credit in one man’s book 
which is debit in that of another. 

Who has not groaned over reading examina- 
tions and semester reports, and envied the facility 
with which psychologists turn all that routine over 
to automatic machines? If one can provide one’s 
self with a sufficient number of educational movies 
and machines for grading tests, one can go far to- 
wards eliminating the burden of students. One 
may then study the behavior of rats at one’s leis- 
ure! But such a one misses all those rich moments 
which come through the reading of papers. Any- 
one who has seen a collection of “bright sayings 
of the children’’ gleaned from student’s papers, 
will scarcely envy those who prepare examinations 
for machine grading. Once more, what is debit in 
one man’s ledger becomes credit in another's. 

But of course, these are incidental matters. 
What lasting satisfactions, what expanding inter- 
ests have we found? 

We live and work with the future. Those two 


* From a talk delivered on the occasion of the retirement 
of a colleague and friend, as reported in Pitt, Quarterly of 


the University of Pittsburgh, Autumn, 1949, pages 12 ff. 
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thousand and more who marched across the com- 
mencement platform a few days ago, carry some- 
thing of ourselves with them through a whole 
generation. Every Sunday morning I wind the 
clocks throughout the house, and I say to myself, 
“Now, for at least one more week, my energy is 
active in the world.” As I watched that academic 
procession from my office window, I thought of 
my clocks, and I said, ‘For one more generation 
something of myself is active in the life of that 
ambitious procession.” 

For one whose experience with college students 
extends through a number of years, there is al- 
ready a preview of what these seniors will do. I 
think of one who left his church in Manila and was 
caught behind the Japanese lines in northern Lu- 
zon while ministering to the members of his flock. 
Another, who walked through a German mine 
field at the head of his infantry brigade, knowing 
that he, or someone, would pull a trigger which 
would leave him or his buddy maimed or dead, but 
would by that very fact, insure that some would 
get through to their objective. There is a winner 
of the Pulitzer Award for newspaper reporting. 
There are lawyers, doctors, ministers, public off- 
cials, and business men. There are members of 
the priesthood who go before the high altar af- 
fected by the studies which they have done under 
our direction. There are those who have been part 
of the leadership of a new nation. Taken alto- 
gether, the future which has marched in our com- 
mencement pagentry has been filled with prom- 
ise and achievement. We do not dare say, “We 
made these men what they are today.” It is enough 
to be reminded that we have had the privilege of 
living and working with these and others who 
play a worthy part in the world of affairs. Yet, they 
are like my clocks. We see something of ourselves 
marching across the platform, and something of 
ourselves will remain active throughout their gen- 
eration. 

One must also report that life in this profession 
is lived with the past, and with the past at its no- 





RETIREMENT 


blest and best. One has lived with Pythagoras and 
Gauss; with Euclid and Newton; with Descartes 
and Einstein; with the company of creative mathe- 
maticians. Another has lived with Homer and 
Shakespeare; with Virgil and Moliere; with Aris- 
tophanes and George Bernard Shaw; with the 
creators of the great imaginative and poetic litera- 
ture. Another has lived with Plato and John Locke; 
with Aristotle and John Dewey; with Augustine 
and Aquinas; with David Hume and Immanuel 
Kant; with those who have created the literature 
of philosophy. Each according to his interest has 
chosen his own companions and has lived with 
them more nearly than with the neighbors and 
friends who make up his immediate associates. 
What report shall one give of one’s life when it 
includes such enduring associations? 

Perhaps one should report that this life of ours 
is and must be in its most important moments life 
in an ivory tower. You do not take Plato into the 
Market Place, nor invite Aristotle to Coney Island. 
You do not find Newton in a movie theatre, nor 
Spinoza in a night club. Those are men of ideas, 
and Socrates does them no injustice when he de- 
clares that men who have the spirit of “philoso- 
phy’”’ are men whose life is spent in the “‘search 
for death.” For death, as he has heard, is but the 
separation of soul and body, and men of ideas 
choose the interests and enterprises of what Socra- 
tes called the soul, rather than the interests and 
enterprises of what he called the body. Socrates 
would have asserted that when professors under- 
take the immediate management of things, they 
are as ‘‘funny as a circus.’” Yet he would not have 
meant that the ideas with which such men work 
are not relevant to the management of things, but 
rather that the pursuit and understanding of ideas 
furnishes the sole basis upon which things can be 
managed. But let each do his own work, and the 
man of ideas will, through the hands of others, 
be more effective in the management of things. 
One needs no great acquaintance with the life of 
our time to assert with Socrates that such men as 
have been named are more nearly the creators and 
managers of our affairs than are those whose names 
make the daily headlines. 

One must also report that life in our profession 
is the life of free men. The assertion of freedom is 
not the petulant assertion of willful men. Nor is 
it the thoughtless assertion of irresponsible men. 
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It is the necessary assertion of informed and capa- 
ble men. The roots of the assertion are in the re- 
lations of teaching and learning to their subject 
matter and to their obligations both to the past 
and the future. There can be no Cities of Refuge 
where either facts or ideas can escape examina- 
tion if our profession is to meet its obligations. 

If this is the life of free men, it is not there- 
fore the life of undisciplined men. For we are 
held in the bonds of both facts and ideas. Ideas are 
thus in control of a discipline to which we must 
submit. It is the same with facts. How stands the 
case of Genetics? As the facts determine, quite 
independent of the Marxian-capitalist controversy. 

How, then, shall one conduct oneself so that one 
may report at the end of one’s professional career 
that there are lasting satisfactions to be found in 
it? Looking backward from its end, it may well 
seem that almost everything one taught in the be- 
ginning has had to be changed and revised. 

Winston Churchill, who has said so many things 
well, has a most appropriate word for us. Speaking 
in the House of Commons, on November 12, 1940, 
in memory of Neville Chamberlain who had died 
a few days before, he said: 


“At the lychgate, we may all pass our own conduct 
and our own judgments under a searching review. It is 
not given to human beings, happily for them, for other- 
wise life would be intolerable, to foresee or to predict 
to any large extent the unfolding course of events. In 
one phase men seem to have been right; in another 
they seem to have been wrong. Then again, a few years 
later, when the perspective of time has lengthened, all 
stands in a different setting. There is a new proportion 
There is another scale of values. History with its flicker- 
ing lamp stumbles along the trail of the past, trying to 
reconstruct its scenes, to revive its echoes, and kindle 
with pale gleams the passion of former days. What is 
the worth of all this? The only guide to a man is his 
consicence; the only shield to his memory is the rectitude 
and sincerity of his actions. It is very imprudent to walk 
through life without this shield, because we are so often 
mocked by the failure of our hopes and the upsetting 
of our calculations; but with this shield, however the 
Fates may play, we march always in the ranks of hon- 
our. 


A full-time public relations man is being employed 
by the Nebraska State Education Association. To make 
this financially possible, the association by its dele- 
gate assembly in December voted to suspend publi- 
cation of its Educational Journal, monthly official 
organ. It will continue publication of the weekly news 
sheet. 





Educational Magazines of Other Countries 


By BERNICE DAINARD GESTIE 


ACTS about current educational developments 
Fin the United States are readily accessible by 
referring to any of the 977 educational maga- 
zines published by private, commercial or organi- 
zational groups in this country. The reader can 
readily find the name, address, and category of the 
publication he is interested in by using the yearly 
listing in the Educational Press Association Year- 
book, available at $1.00 from the Association at 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Thus far, no similar international list has 
been available, although it daily becomes more im- 
portant for us to be informed about education in 
other countries as well as our own. 

Here is a listing of foreign educational maga- 
zines, compiled for the Educational Press Associa- 
tion and resulting from several years’ correspond- 
ence with editors and others. 

The list is not complete. For the countries listed, 
it contains all publications reported by our cor- 
respondents. However, casualties occur in publi- 
cations as in persons. There may be magazines that 
should be deleted or added. Lesser casualties oc- 
cur, moreover, in the process of correspondence. 
Editors change. Foreign words confuse. Nations 
differ in street-numbering customs. Stenographers, 
as well as editors, are human; all of us make mis- 
takes. 

Anyone who can supply corrections, additions, 
other magazines, other countries, or later informa- 
tion will do a service to the building of an accu- 
rate listing. We should like to complete for each 
entry, information of subscription price; price for 
overseas subscriptions; the name of the editor; 
identification of official relationship where maga- 
zine is an official organ, or identification by special 
field of public served; the year established; and if 
known, the total circulation. We should welcome 
any such items of information about any of the 
magazines listed. We should welcome clues to the 
location of any publication not listed. All such 
revisions and additions will be embodied in the 
list to be published next spring in the 1950 year- 
book of the Educational Press Association of 
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cation of the Minnesota Education Associa- 
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America. Please address all correspondence con- 
cerning the list to the Educational Press Associa- 
tion of America, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


ARGENTINA 


Boletin Del Ministerio de Justicia E Instruccion Publi- 
ca De Nacion Argentina Ministerio de Justicia e In- 
struccion Publica. Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

El Monitor de la Educacion Comun. Rodrigues Pena 
935, Buenos Aires, Argentina. Jorge F. Balingher, direc- 
tor. 

Revista Americana de Educacion—Calle 4, Num. 525, 
La Plata, Argentina. Jose M. Lunazzi, Secretary. 

Revista de Educacion Direccion General de Escuelas 
de la Provincia de Buenos Aires. Calle 13, entre 56 y 57, 
La Plata, Argentina. Arturo Cambours Ocampo, director. 


AUSTRALIA 
A. Official Publications of Government Departments 


Education Circular Western Australia. Publ. under 
the authority of the Hon. Minister of Education. Ade- 
laide, Monthly. Education Department, Perth, Western 
Australia. 

Education Gazette South Australia. Publ. under the 
authority of the Hon. Minister of Education. Adelaide, 
Monthly. Education Department, Box 406C, G. P. O. 
Adelaide, South Australia. 

Education Gazette Publ. under the authority of the 
Minister for Education. Monthly, Box 33 A, G. P. O., 
Sydney, New South Wales. 

Education Gazette and Teachers Aid Publ. under 
the authority of the Hon. Minister of Public Instruction. 
(Victoria) Monthly. Education Department, Treasury 
Building, Melbourne C.1, Victoria. 

Education News Bi-monthly bulletin of the Com- 
monwealth Office of Education, Australia. Box 3879, 
G. P. O. Sydney, New South Wales. 

Education Office Gazette Publ. under the authority 
of the Hon. Minister for public instruction, Queensland. 
11 issues per annum. Education Department, Brisbane, 
Queensland. 

Educational Record Official gazette of the Education 
Department of Tasmania. Publ. under the authority of 
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the Hon. Minister for Education. Monthly. Education 
Department, Box 664E, G. P. O., Hobart, Tasmania. 


B. Publications of Teachers Unions and Other 
Educational Organizations 


Education Official organ of the New South Wales 
Public School Teachers Federation. Monthly. N. S. W. 
Public School Teachers Federation, 166 Phillip Street, 
Sydney, New South Wales. M. Kennett, Editor. 

Queensland Teachers Journal Official organ of the 
Queensland Teachers Union. 10 issues per annum. 
Queensland Teachers Union, 81 Elizabeth Street, Bris- 
bane, Queensland. 

S. A. Teachers Journal Official organ of the South 
Australian Public Teachers Union. 11 issues per annum. 

(Victorian) Teachers Journal Official organ of the 
Victorian Teachers Union. Monthly. State School Teach- 
ers Union of W. A., 13 Murray Street, Perth, Western 
Australia. 

W. A. Teachers Journal Official organ of the State 
School Teachers Union of Western Australia. 11 issues 
per annum. State School Teachers Union of W. A., 13 
Murray Street, Perth, Western Australia. 

Australian Highway Journal of the Workers Edu- 
cational Association of Australia. 6 issues per annum. 
Workers Educational Association, Sirius House, Mac- 
quarie Place, Sydney, New South Wales. 

Australian Mathematics Teacher Publ. by the New 
South Wales Branch, Mathematical Association. 3 is- 
sues per annum. Sydney Teachers College, University 
Grounds, Newtown, New South Wales. Dr. I. S. Turner. 

Australian Teacher Published by the Teachers Guild 
of New South Wales. 2 issues per annum. The Teachers 
Guild of N. S. W., Assembly Hall, 44 Margaret St., Syd- 
ney, New South Wales. J. Wilson Hogg, esq. 

Forum of Education Published by the Teachers Col- 
lege, Sydney. 3 issues per annum. Sydney Teachers Col- 
lege, University Grounds, Newtown, New South Wales. 
Editor, Prof. C. R. McRae. 

New Horizons in Education Organ of the New Edu- 
cation Fellowship in Australia. 3 issues per annum. 
Claremont House, Waite Institute. Private Bag, Ade- 
laide, South Australia. R. J. Best, Esq. 

The Journal of Inspectors of Schools of Australia 
Publ. by the Australian Association of Inspectors, 2 is- 
sues per annum. 161 Archer St., Roseville, New South 
Wales. R. G. Henderson, Esq. 

University Gazette Publ. for University circulation, 
as occasion requires, by the Registrar for the Council of 
the University of Melbourne. University of Melbourne, 
Carlton, N.3., Victoria. 

University of Queensland Gazette Publ. each term 
by the Publications Committee of the University. Uni- 
versity of Queensland, Brisbane, Queensland. 


C. Miscellaneous 


Schoolcraft An Australian magazine on child educa- 
tion. 11 issues per annum. 39 Grant St., East Malvern, 
Victoria. A. K. Hough, Esq. 


BOLIVIA 


Nuevos Rumbos Escuela Nacional de Maestros, 
Nicolas Ortiz 44, Apto. 137, Suere, Bolivia. 

Nueva Ruta Consejo Nacional de Education, La Paz, 
Bolivia. Oscar Emilio Arauz, director. 


BRAZIL 


Revista Brasileira de Estados Pedagogicos Institute 
Nacional de Estados Pedagogicos. Caixa Postal 1669, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. Manoel Bergstrom Laurenco Filho, 
director. 

Revista de Educacao Departmento de Educacao. 
Ruz Osvaldo Cruz, Recife. Pernambuco, Brazil. Nilo 
Persira, director. 

Revista de Educacao Publica Secretaria Geral de 
Educacao Cultura. Av. Almirant Barroso, 81, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. Ten Coronel Prof. Janas Correia, direc- 
tor. 

Revista do Ensino da Secretaria da Educacao Belo 
Horizonte, Minas Gerais, Brazil. Joao Baptista Santiago, 


director. 
CANADA 


Alberta School Trustee 739 Tegler Bldg., Edmonton, 
Alberta. A. G. Andrews, Editor. 

A. T. A. Magazine 17 Imperial Bank Bldg., Edmon- 
ton, Alberta. Eric C. Ansley, Mng. Editor. 

British Columbia Schools Official Publication of the 
Department of Education. Department of Education, 
Victoria, British Columbia. Muriel MacKay Scace, Edi- 
tor. 

Bulletin of Nova Scotia Teachers Union Mount 
Street, Digby, Nova Scotia. Douglas Ormond, editor. 

Canadian Education Official Publication of the Ca- 
nadian Education Assn., 206 Huron St., Toronto 5, On- 
tario. 

Canadian School Journal Official Organ of the On- 
tario Educational Association. 30 Bloor Street, West To- 
ronto, Ontario. Rev. John Mills, Editor. 

Canadian Teacher 36 Shuter Street, Toronto, On- 
tario. Charles S. McGuirl, Editor. 

Educational Courier Official organ of the Ontario 
Public School Men Teachers’ Federation and the Federa- 
tion of Women Teachers’ Associations. 659 Willard 
Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. C. D. Cuthbert, Editor. 

Educational Review Official Organ of New Bruns- 
wick Teachers’ Association. 71 Park Street, Moncton, 
New Brunswick, Canada. Muriel K. Steeves, Editor. 

L’Enseignement Primaire Department of Education, 
Quebec, Quebec. 

Manitoba School Journal Room 28, Legislative Build- 
ing, Winnipeg, Manitoba. E. T. Armstrong, Editor. 

Manitoba Teacher Manitoba Teachers’ Society, 618 
McIntyre Block, Winnipeg, Manitoba. T. A. McMaster, 
Editor. 

NTA Journal Official organ of Newfoundland 
Teachers Association. P. O. Box 168. St. Johns, New- 
foundland. E. Allan Bishop, editor. 

Newsletter Canadian Teachers Federation. Room 8, 
Normal School Bldg., Elgin Street, Ottawa, Canada. 
George C. Croskery, Exec. Secy. 
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Ontario Secondary School Teachers Federation Bul- 
letin Room 406, 30 Bloor Street West, Toronto, On- 
tario. T. A. Sanders, Editor. 

Saskatchewan Bulletin Official organ of Saskatche- 
wan Teachers Federation. 201 Bank of Montreal Build- 
ing, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. Gilbert D. Eamer, Man- 
aging Editor. Ken W. F. Cooper, Editor. 

School Trustee Official Organ of the Saskatchewan 
School Trustees’ Assn. 806 Canada Building, Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan. C. W. McCool, K. C., Editor. 

Teachers’ Magazine 2068 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
Montreal, Canada. Helen E. Guiton, Editor. 

The Teachers Magazine Official organ of the Pro- 
vincial Association of Protestant Teachers of Quebec. 
4889 Grosvenor Ave., Montreal, Quebec. Dr. J. M. Paton, 
Editor. 

Western School Journal Ellen and Williams Streets, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. W. A. McIntyre, Editor. 


EGYPT 


Journal of Modern Education Published by the Fac- 
ulty of Education of the American University at Cairo. 
The American University at Cairo, Faculty of Education, 
Cairo, Egypt. Drs. John Badeau, Amir Boktor, Editors. 


ENGLAND 


A. M. A. Journal of the Inc. Assn. of Asst. Masters 
in Secondary Schools. 31, Hyland Close, Romford, Eng- 
land. H. L. O’Connor, Editor. 

Child Education Montague House, Russell Square, 
London, W. C. 1, England. 

Education 10 Queen Anne Street, London, W. 1., 
England. 

Further Education Quarterly 10 Great Turnstile, 
London, W. C. 1, England. John Mackay-Mose, Editor. 

Journal of Education Amen House, Warwick Square, 
London, E. C. 4, England. E. Salter Davies, Editor. 

The London Teacher The organ of the London 
Teachers Assn. 185 Aldersgate Street, London, E. C. L., 
England. V. R. Shaw, Editor. 

New Era in Home and School 29 Tavistock Square, 
London, W. C. 1, England. Beatrice Ensor, Editor. 

Pictorial Education Evans Brothers Ltd., Montague 
House, Russell Square, London, W. C. 1, England. H. 
Russell Cruise, Editor. 

School Government Chronicle and Education Review 
Cobham House, 24-26 Black Friars Lane, London, E. C. 
4, England. 

The Schoolmaster National Union of Teachers, 
Hamilton House, Hastings Street, London, W. C. 1, Eng- 
land. Ronald Gould, General Secretary. 

Schoolmaster and W oman Teacher's Chronicle WHam- 
ilton House, Bidborough Street, London, W. C. 1, Eng- 
land. 

Teachers World and Schoolmistress Montague 
House, Russell Square, London, W. C. 1, England. J. A. 
Graham, Editor. 

Times Educational Supplement Printing House 
Square, London, E. C. 4, England. H. C. Dent, Editor. 

Universities Quarterly 10 Great Turnstile, London, 
W. C. 1, England. Professor I. Kandel, Editor. 
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FINLAND 


Lastentarha A professional publication with 8 issues 
a year. Tuntuikatu 5A. 11, Helsinki, Finland. Tyyni Lep- 
po, Editor. 

FRANCE 

Bureau Universitaire des Statistiques 
chasse, Paris VII. 

Journal des Instituteurs 
Monsieur le Prince, Paris VI. 

L’Ecole & Le Vie Editions Colin 103, Bld. St. Michel, 
Paris V. 

L’Ecole Liberatrice Le Journal de Syndicat National 
des Instituteurs 94, rue de |’ Universite, Paris VII. Rene 
Borissel, Editor. 

L’ Education Nationale 
Monsieur Lavergne, Editor. 

L’Enseignement dans les Territoires Francais d’Ou- 
tre-Mer. 31, rue de Bellechasse, Paris VII. 

L’Enseignement Public Organe mensuel de la Fed- 
eration de |’Education Nationale. 10 Rue de Solferino, 
Paris VII. Adrien Lavergne, Editor. 

Manuel de L’Enseignment Primaire 
ette. 79, Bld. St. Permain, Paris VI. 

Methodes Actives Monsieur Bourrelier. 
Dlacide, Paris VI. 

Technique, Arts, Sciences 
de Grenelle, Paris VII. 

GUATEMALA 


Indice Direccion de Education Extraezcolar, Minis- 
terio de Educacion Publica, Guatemala, Guatemala. 

Revista de Educacion Secretaria de Educacion, 
Guatemala, Guatemala. 


49, rue de Belle- 


Editions Nathan, 19 rue 


14 rue de l’Odeon, Paris VII. 


Editions Hach- 
55 rue St. 


Monsieur Solier, 110, rue 


HAITI 
Cahiers D’Haiti Port-au-Prince, Haiti. Jacques C. 


Antoine, director. 

Voix de L’U. N. 1. H. Union Nationale des Institu- 
teurs d’Haiti. Rue du Centre, 161, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 
INDIA 

The Indian Journal of Education All-India Federa- 
tion of Educational Associations. 6B Hindustan Road, 
Calcutta 29, India. A. N. Basu, Editor. 

The South Indian Teacher Official Journal of the 
South India Teachers’ Union. 520 High Road, Triplicane, 
Madras 5, India. M. S. Sabhesan, Editor. 

IRAQ 

The Teacher Published by the Ministry of Education. 
Baghdad, Iraq. 

IRELAND 

The Irish School Weekly 89 Talbot St., Dublin, 
Ireland. John D. Sheridan, Editor. 

Ulster Education Ulster Teachers Union. 35 Royal 
Avenue, Belfast, Northern Ireland. S. Lynn, Editor. 

LUXEMBOURG 

Horizon Nouveaux Union des Educateurs Luxem- 

bourgeois. Case Bostale 177, Luxembourg. Rene Gregor- 


ius, General Secretary. 
MALAYA 


The Malayan Educator Official organ of the Malay- 





EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES OF OTHER COUNTRIES 


an Teachers Union. 331 North Bridge Road, Singapore, 
Malaya. N. F. G. Scharenguivel, Editor. 


MEXICO 

Educacion Nacional Secretaria de Educacion Publica. 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico. Celerino Cano, director. 

Magisterio Leandro Valle No. 4, Mexico, D. F., 
Mexico. Alfonso Ramirez Altamirano, director. 

Revista del Institute Nacional de Pedagogia Oficina 
de Divulgacion e Intercambio. Institute Nacional de 
Pedagogia, Ignacio Ramirez No. 6, Mexico, D. F., Mex- 
ico. 

NEW ZEALAND 

Education Published five times a year by the State 
Edu. Dept. School Publications, Edu. Dept., Wellington 
C. 1., New Zealand. M. L. Ewing, Editor. 

National Education Published monthly. Organ of 
the New Zealand Educational Institute. P. O. Box 466, 
Wellington, New Zealand. Russell Bond, Editor. 

The NEF News Published quarterly. New Educa- 
tion Fellowship. 38 Ngatoto Street, Wellington, N. 5., 
New Zealand. H. C. McQueen, Editor. 

New Zealand Education Gazette Published every 
two weeks by the State Education Department. School 
Publications Education Department, Wellington C. L, 
New Zealand. J. L. Ewing, Editor. 

The New Zealand Geographer Published twice a 
year. Auckland University College, Auckland, C.I., New 
Zealand. Dr. K. B. Cumberland, Editor. 

The New Zealand Vocational Guidance Bulletin 
Published ten times a year. Canterbury University Col- 
lege, Christchurch, New Zealand. Dr. Ralph Winter- 
bourn, Editor. 

The Rural Educational Bulletin Published monthly. 
Issued from Lincoln College, one of two colleges that 
make up the School of Agriculture of the University of 
New Zealand. Lincoln College, P.B., Christchurch, New 
Zealand. L. W. McCaskill, Editor. 

S. T. A. Official organ of the New Zealand Secon- 
dary Schools Association and the New Zealand Tech- 
nical Teachers Association. Hutt Valley High School, 
Hutt City, New Zealand, C. G. Fraser, Editor. 


NORWAY 

Den Hogre Skolen Holmenum 1, Vinderen, Norway. 
Sigurd Stenshott, Editor. 

Norsk Pedagogisk Tidskrift Fjelluegen 2, Lysaker, 
Norway. Donsent Ase Gruda Skard, Editor. 

Norsk Skuleblad Kristian Augustsgt. 19-VII, Oslo 
13, Norway. G. Jenshus, Editor. 

Var Skole Editors: Ingebjorg Schwabe, Skoyenvn, 7 
Heggeli, Oslo, Norway. Frieda Dalen, Kr. Augustsgt. 19- 
VII, Oslo, Norway. 

PANAMA 

Hogar y Escuela Avenida A., No. 32, Cooperativa 
Escolar, Panama, Panama. 

Nueva Era Apartado 1410, Panama, Panama. 


PARAGUAY 
Revista de Educacion Ministerio de Educacion, 
Asuncion, Paraguay. 
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PERU 


Boletin del Instituto Psicopedagogico Nacional Apar- 
tado No. 636, Lima, Peru. 

Revista de Educacion: Publicacion Para Los Maestros 
Ministerio de Educacion Publica, Lima, Peru. Carlos 
Rodriguez Pastor, Director. 

Revista Peruana de Educacion Ministerio de Educa- 
cion, Lima, Peru. Luis C. Infante, Director. 


SCOTLAND 


Scottish Educational Journal Educational Institute 
of Scotland. 46-47, Moray Place, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
A. J. Belford, General Secretary. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Careers Guide Journal if Witwatersrand Central Ju- 
venile Affairs Board, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

Die Skoolblad/The Teacher Journal of the Orange 
Free State Teachers Association. 

Die Unie Monthly journal of the suid-afrikaanse 
Onderwysersunie. Riebeeck Street, Stellenbosch. Dr. C. 
G. Cillie, Editor. 

Education Monthly journal of the South African 
Teachers Association. Sidmouth Avenue Oranjezicht, 
Cape Town. E. O. Vaughan, Editor. 

The Educational Journal Journal of the Teachers 
League of South Africa. 

Native Teachers Journal Issued by the Natal Educa- 
tion Department. Pietermaritzburg, Natal, South Africa. 

Onderwysblad Journal of “Die Transvaalse Onder- 
wysersvereniging.” 

The South African Music Teacher Journal of the 
South African Society of Music Teachers. 

The South African Outlook Lovedale Press, Love- 
dale, Cape Province. 

Tepa Journal of the Teachers Educational and Pro- 
fessional Association. 

Teachers Vision Journal of United Cape African 
Teachers Association. 

Transvaal Educational News 
vaal Teachers Association. 

Work Quarterly Journal of the South African Voca- 
tional School Association. Union Education Department, 
Pretoria, Transvaal. 


Journal of the Trans- 


URUGUAY 


Anales de Instruccion Primaria Direccion de Ensen- 
anza Primaria y Normal. Soriana 1045. Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 

Boletin de la Federacion Uruguaya del Magisterio Las 
Piedras, Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Boletin del Laboratorio de Psycopedagogia “Sebas- 
tian Morey Otero” de los Institutos Normales del Uru- 
guay, Curaeim, 1381, Montevideo, Uruguay. Maria A. 
Carbonell de Grompone, Director. 

Educacion y Cultura Palacio del Libro 23 de Mayo 
577, Montevideo, Uruguay. Mario Bouyat, Director. 


VENEZUELA 


Education Direccion de Cultura. Misterio de Educa- 
cion Nacional. Caracas, Venezuela. 





The Canadian Education Association 


By F. K. STEWART 


HE work of the Canadian Education Associa- 

tion is determined in large part by the nature 
of our educational system. In Canada, as in the 
United States, the control of education comes un- 
der the jurisdiction of the provincial governments. 
Thus there may be said to be ten systems of educa- 
tion. While a number of governmental responsi- 
bilities that devolve upon the provinces under the 
B.N.A. Act (Canada’s Constitution), and for 
which the provinces have provincial departments, 
are duplicated for national purposes in the Federal 
Government by a federal department, (for in- 
stance, Agriculture or Health) this is not the case 
with education. The control of education, particu- 
larly in the public schools, is a provincial right 
which is carefully guarded. In Canada there is no 
federal department or federal office of education. 
The only federal department that has any specific 
duty in education is the Department of Trade and 
Commerce under which comes the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics; the Bureau has a small Educa- 
tion Division for statistical purposes. Canada has, 
therefore, no Federal Office which corresponds 
with the United States Office of Education under 
the Federal Security Agency or the Australian 
Commonwealth Office of Education, nor a Federal 
Department of Education to correspond with the 
British Ministry of Education or the Mexican Min- 
istry of Education. This is not to suggest that the 
C.E.A. in any way has any of the functions of the 
United States Office or of a Federal Department of 
Education; it is only to emphasize that in Canada 
there is no national agency that corresponds to the 
sort of agency which is found in other countries 
for purposes of research, of liaison, or of co-ordi- 
nation in education. 

We have, then, in Canada ten provincial sys- 
tems of education, each independent of any con- 
trol by the Dominion or by the other provinces. 
The similarities between the systems are much 
greater than the differences. 


THE PROVINCIAL SYSTEM 


Each province in Canada has a Minister of Edu- 
cation who is an elected member of the Provincial 
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Legislature and who has been appointed as a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet with Education as his special re- 
sponsibility. He, with the other Cabinet Ministers 
having other special responsibilities, determines 
the broad educational policy of the government in 
power. He is not, as a rule, a professional educator 
and his position terminates after the government 
is defeated in an election. In a typical Department 
of Education there comes immediately next to the 
Minister the Deputy Minister of Education. He is 
the senior civil servant in charge of education for 
the province. As an expert in education, he advises 
his Minister on policy, and he determines in large 
measure the continuing policy of the Education De- 
partment since he is outside politics and retains 
his position when governments change. The Depu- 
ty Minister is assisted by a number of Directors 
of different educational activities, such as curricu- 
lum, vocational education, vocational guidance, 
teacher training, etc. The Department has also a 
large number of Inspectors who make regular 
visits to the schools and report upon the efficiency 
of the school plant and school instruction. 


PROVINCIAL DEPARTMENT Is STRONG 


The Education Departments in Canada have 
much larger staffs, generally speaking, than simi- 
lar Departments in the United States and exert a 
good deal more control and supervision. Such De- 
partments have also been assuming a steadily in- 
creasing share of the cost of public education as 
compared with local school authorities. Local 
school authorities, however, have immediate juris- 
diction over their own schools. They hire their own 
teachers, providing the teacher holds a certificate 
from the Provincial Department, and, except for 
the matter of curriculum which is largely laid down 
or approved by the Provincial Department, have 
about the same responsibilities and duties as local 
boards in the U. S. 





THE CANADIAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


C. E. A. SUPPORTED BY TAX FUNDS 


With this necessarily over-generalized back- 
ground, one can now say that the C.E.A. is a vol- 
untary interprovincial educational organization 
maintained by provincial grants from all ten De- 
partments of Education. These grants, paid in pro- 
portion to population by each Department, con- 
stitute the operating budget of the Association. 
Money is received from other sources for special 

urposes which will be mentioned later, but es- 
sentially the C.E.A. depends upon departmental 
grants, deriving its prestige from this interprovin- 
cial support and from the senior positions in edu- 
cation held by its directors. While the Departments 
may sometimes study certain problems through the 
Association, the Association is not an official 
agency. 

The purpose of the Association is to bring about 
a better understanding in each province of the edu- 
cational ideals of the others, to collect and make 
available information on education, to promote 
educational research, and to function as a collab- 
orating and coordinating agency in education. Pur- 
poses such as these are very commendable but 
somewhat vague. It is important to see how they 
have worked out in practice. 

The Canadian Education Association is not a 
new organization. It was established in 1891 as 
the Dominion Educational Association having as 
its members senior educational officials in Depart- 
ments of Education, Normal Schools, and urban 
schools. These met in biennial conventions and 
maintained a casual contact in the intervals through 
an honorary secretary. In later years the secre- 
tary received a small honorarium. Newfoundland 
educators became members in 1938. A signif- 
icant step was taken in 1944 (and from this time 
dates most of the present activities of the C.E.A.) 
when the various Departments of Education in 
Canada and Newfoundland were asked to con- 
tribute to the support of a permanent C.E.A. office 
by annual grants in proportion to population. The 
Departments agreed to this and in 1945 an office 
was established in Toronto with full time Execu- 
tive Secretary and a Stenographer-bookkeeper. The 
operating budget was set at $15,000.00 and in- 
creased by the provinces in 1948 to $25,000.00. 

Two features of the organization at that time 
deserve attention: (1) So clear was it that the 
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organization was voluntary, a liaison agency, and 
not concerned with the internal provincial admin- 
istration of education that Newfoundland was 
accepted as a full participating member, although 
it was then a country entirely outside Canada. The 
union of Newfoundland with Canada in 1949 
occasioned no change in C.E.A. organizations 
and functions. (2) The full time Secretary, al- 
though with limited clerical assistance could per- 
form a number of services and stimulate a number 
of other projects for which there had been a very 
definite need in a country having separate pro- 
vincial systems of education. 

It should be noted, therefore, that the C.E.A. 
has existed for many years as an organization of 
senior officials in education, but that it is a very 
new organization in terms of one operating on a 
fixed budget with a permanent office, regularly 
printed publications, and a continuing policy. 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIPS, TOO 


The C.E.A. is an educational association which 
almost any person concerned with or interested in 
some phase of education may join on payment of 
a fee of $2.00. These members meet in Annual 
Convention to hold conferences on special phases 
of educational work, review the Association’s busi- 
ness, and elect a President and 28 other Directors. 
The constitution is carefully constructed to provide 
for national representation; only representative 
delegates have a right to vote in business meetings. 
These representative delegates represent depart- 
ments of education, city school superintendents, 
teacher training institutions, inspectors, and na- 
tional and provincial educational organizations. 
In practice the Directors of the Association always 
include the top ranking civil servant in each provin- 
cial education department (the Deputy Minister) , 
two or three Directors of departmental branches, 
several officials from teacher training institutions, 
a number of city superintendents, and five specially 
appointed Directors. These last are the Presidents 
of the Canadian School Trustees’ Association, the 
Canadian Federation of Home and School (called 
the Parent-Teacher Association in the U.S.A.), 
the Canadian Citizenship Council, the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, and the Cana- 
dian Teachers’ Federation. The Canadian Teach- 
ers’ Federation acts in cooperation with the C.E.A. 
on many matters of common interest, but it is not 
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formally affiliated with the C.E.A. as are the 
other four organizations. 


PUBLICATIONS 


As a means of promoting information about 
education, the Association publishes a quarterly 
magazine entitled Canadian Education. This 
contains special research studies, articles on trends 
in education, curriculum, the education of immi- 
grants, etc. In addition to a magazine, the C.E.A. 
publishes a monthly printed News Letter, which 
is the outcome of a development initiated in 1946. 
At that time it was proposed that the C.E.A., 
having valuable contacts with the Provincial De- 
partments and having the special resources of two 
research committees, a Research Council, and its 
permanent office, should invite urban school 
boards across Canada to participate more closely in 
the work of the C.E.A. through the support of 
an Information Service. 

It was realized that the practical business of 
education goes on in class rooms and it was thought 
that it would be of value both to the C.E.A. and 





The Pupil Is Exhibit A 


In every program of school public relations the 
pupil is Exhibit ‘‘A.” He is both the end-product and 
the link between school and home and between teacher 
and parent. What he says about the school counts for 
something. If he is happily adjusted, he will speak 
well of the teacher, the principal, and the school pro- 
gram. What is more important, he will remain in 
school. As a graduate he will support the school en- 
thusiastically. If he is not happily adjusted, if the 
curriculum does not meet his needs, and if he does 
not understand the school program, he may reflect 
discredit on the school system and become a distinct 
liability in any public relations program. After all, 
the pupil is the great interpreter of the school in the 
community. Kind, courteous, industries pupils with 
high esteem for the schools. The parent sees the school 
through the eyes of his child. He measures every 
teacher by a yardstick present at the daily dinner table. 
The public sees the school through the conduct of 
the pupils on the street and at public gatherings. Im- 
proper behavior of school children on such occasions 
is a body blow to good will for education. 

The school children of today may well determine the 
success or the failure of the school public relations 
program of tomorrow.—John W. Brooker, in ‘School 
Personnel and Public Relations,” North Carolina 
Teacher, December, 1948, page 17. 
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to the Boards themselves to issue a News Letter 
containing items of interest to the Boards and 
Departments, and to prepare periodic reports of 
special interest to local school authorities. The 
Service would engage particularly to obtain infor- 
mation desired by a participating Board. Such a 
Service, it was believed, could be financed by the 
contribution of 50c per classroom from interested 
Boards with a maximum payment of $1,000.00 
and a minimum payment of $10.00. This proposal 
met with a very favorable response, particularly in 
Western Canada. The C.E.A. now has 44 School 
Boards contributing to this service including most 
of the principal cities from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast. With the cooperation of the Boards, 
reports are prepared on such subjects as City School 
Health Services, the Operation of Cafeterias, the 
Use of Schools as Community Centres, an Educa- 
tional Directory, Teachers’ Salaries, etc. The 
money available from the Boards is not sufficient 
to operate this Service, but it is aided from the 
C.E.A. operating budget. There is room for con- 
siderable expansion for this sort of service in Cana- 
dian education. The collection of this information 
is useful to the Association, since the C.E.A. office 
receives many requests for information on differ- 
ent phases of Canadian education, particularly 
from outside Canada. 


TEACHER EXCHANGE 


An important part of C.E.A.’s work lies in 
the promotion of teacher exchange. With the co- 
operation of the various departments, each of 
which has designated an officer-in-charge, the 
C.E.A. arranges for the exchange of teachers be- 
tween the different provinces and between Canada, 
the United States, Great Britain and South Africa. 
The cooperating office overseas is the League of 
the Empire, and in the United States, the United 
States Office of Education. For 1949-1950 there 
are 48 teachers on interprovincial exchange, 56 
teachers on exchange to the United Kingdom, 7 
to South Africa and 16 to the United States. As 
an aid to teacher exchange the Imperial Oil Com- 
pany Limited makes a grant of $5,000.00, which 
is divided into bursaries for teachers going on 
interprovincial exchange. It is felt that the ex- 
change of teachers is an important contribution 
to National unity in view of the immense size 
of Canada and its relatively small population. 
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THE CANADA-U.S. COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


Another phase of the interchange of ideas is 
shown by the C.E.A.’s sponsorship of the Canada- 
United States Committee on Education, a commit- 
tee of 10 Canadian and 10 American educators. 
Jointly cooperating with the C.E.A. in support of 
this Committee are the Canadian Teachers’ Feder- 
ation and the National Conference of Canadian 
Universities. Funds are provided for this purpose 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York and 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
part of the grant being paid to the C.E.A. and 
part to the American Council on Education (the 
sponsoring organization in the U.S.A.). Certain 
studies of the Committee, such as “An Analysis 
of History Text Books Used in the Schools of 
Canada and the United States,” and ‘Promising 
Practices in the Interchange of Canadian and 
American Education Personnel,” have been pub- 
lished in the C.E.A. magazine. 


RESEARCH 


While the C.E.A. has existed primarily as a 
liasion and information office in Education and 
the Secretary is expected to visit the different De- 
partments at least once a year, it is increasingly 
felt that it can make a most important contribu- 
tion in the field of educational research, particu- 
larly as this is outside the field of policy and ad- 
ministration. For a number of years, it has had a 
Research Council of four outstanding research 
authorities selected on a geographic basis. Grants- 
in-aid have been given to a number of persons 
working on studies considered of national impor- 
tance and the Council has given its advice in the 
development of these and other research activities. 
A substantial impetus to Canadian education was 
given by the publication in 1943 of a report of a 
C.E.A. Survey Committee appointed to ascertain 
the chief educational needs in the Dominion of 
Canada. Apart from the use made of this survey by 
the Provincial Departments, a direct outcome was 
the establishment of two national research projects 
under the sponsorship of the C.E.A. One of these 
is the National Committee for School Health Re- 
search, jointly sponsored by the C.E.A. and the 
Canadian Public Health Association and financed 
by a yearly grant of $12,000.00 from the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association. This Research 
Committee is now in its fifth year. It has the 
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Absences in Canadian Schools 


The Canadian Education Association Commit- 
tee for School Health and Research reports in “Ab- 
senteeism in Canadian Schools” a study of 15,323 
pupils from Grade I through Grade XIII for one 
complete school year. Among the findings are 
the following: 

“(a) among urban and rural pupils approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the days lost for medical 
causes was due to upper respiratory infections. 

(b) the rate of absence from medical causes did 
not vary between urbe and rural children. 

(c) absence from communicable diseases was 
less among urban pupils. 

(d) young pupils, 6-9 years of age, had more 
one-day absences than older pupils, over 13 years of 
age. 

(e) pupils 6-9 years experienced more absences 
of one week or longer than the older pupils. 

(f) the greatest single non-medical cause of 
absence was the need of the child’s help at home. 

(g) absence increased steadily from September 
to March and then receded abruptly to June.” 





advantage of a full time Research Director and, 
through the C.E.A., the cooperation of all school 
authorities. It has published—‘*A HEALTH SUR- 
VEY OF CANADIAN SCHOOLS” (a survey 
of existing conditions), “MENTAL HEALTH 
PROBLEMS IN CANADIAN SCHOOLS” and 
a report on “CAUSES OF ABSENTEEISM IN 
CANADIAN SCHOOLS.” The last named was 
a study of some 15,000 students representative 
of schools across Canada. Over 700 teachers, to- 
gether with a large number of school nurses and 
other medical personnel, assisted in collecting the 
data. The reasons for absenteeism were broken 
down into some 54 causes, and broken down again 
as to medical and non-medical causes and as to 
absenteeism for city, urban and rural pupils. Steps 
are now being taken to turn to practical use and 
demonstration the findings of this Committee. 
A somewhat similarly organized research pro- 
ject is being carried on by the Canadian Research 
Committee on Practical Education. This study is 
sponsored by the C.E.A. in cooperation with the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce, the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour and other national organizations 
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as well as private business firms. The budget for 
this project amounts annually to about $17,000.00 
and is provided by the groups just mentioned. The 
Committee has a Research Director, an Assistant 
and a clerical staff. Like the School Health Com- 
mittee, it was set up in 1947 for a period of from 
3-5 years with support of the Departments being 
assured through the C.E.A. Its object is to study 
practical secondary education in Canada with a 
view to making recommendations which will 
assist the education authorities in the introduction 
or improvement of high school courses adapted 
to the requirements of employment today. In other 
words, the Committee is studying the practicality 
of educational facilities available to the large 
majority of students who do not go on to Univer- 
sity but enter directly into employment. The ad- 
vantage of close cooperation in this undertaking 
between the schools and business, industry and 
labour is obvious. An essential part of the study 
has been to obtain the opinion of those in business, 
industry and labour of the sort of product turned 
out by the schools. The most important single part 
of the study has been a careful and extensive rec- 
ord that has been kept of students from represent- 
ative schools across Canada who withdrew beyond 
Grade VII or graduated from school during the 
calendar year 1948. Over 30,000 cases are now 
being analyzed by the Research Director. The in- 
formation includes the ability of the student, the 
times he repeated grades, the type of course he 
took and the type available, the economic status of 
the parents. Reasons why the student withdrew 
from school are shown. Addresses have been ob- 
tained so that follow-up will be possible. 

The Committees just mentioned are ‘ad hoc” 
and necessarily temporary in nature. Their work, 
however, together with the steady interest and in- 
fluence of the Research Council has brought 
sharply into focus the need for and opportunities 
for additional educational research in Canada. One 
of the principal aims of the Association is to find a 
steady source of funds to conduct objective educa- 
tional research on a national basis. Educators in 
Canada have seen industry accept and promote 
special research divisions as a sensible and econom- 
ical measure; the problem of obtaining research 
funds is one for which the C.E.A. is seeking a 
practical solution. 
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THE STATUS OF TEACHERS 


In Canada as in the United States a problem 
of alarming proportions is the shortage of well- 
qualified teachers and the inadequate professional 
status of teachers. A significant step was taken 
two years ago when the C.E.A. appointed a Com- 
mittee under Dr. M. E. Lazerte to make a study 
of the problem. The Committee brought in to the 
1948 Convention a report of 140 pages on “The 
Status of the Teaching Profession.”” The Com- 
mittee stated that—‘‘It is unreasonable to assume 
that more than a minority of Canadian children 
are receiving or can receive suitable education 
under existing conditions. Teaching as a profes- 
sion is relatively unattractive as a life’s work. It 
is not competing on equal terms with the other 
professions.”” The Committee recommended that 
the C.E.A. appoint a new Committee to suggest a 
program of action that will improve the condi- 
tions indicated in the report. 

A new report to the C.E.A. Convention in Sep- 
tember, 1949, dealt with the selection and train- 
ing of teachers, teacher supply and demand, the 
economic status of teachers (salaries and pen- 
sions), living and working conditions, and teach- 
ing as a profession. It is believed that these recom- 
mendations, setting forth a long term remedial 
program, will receive the very careful consider- 
ation of provincial authorities and will mark an 
important point in the development of education 
in Canada. 

This article has attempted to give an outline 
of certain features of Canadian education and to 
show the C.E.A. as one agency by which Canadian 
educators are working together to cope with prob- 
lems of common interest. It is outside the function 
of the C.E.A. to be concerned with the policies of 
the various provincial departments; indeed, the 
Association supports the principle of provincial 
control of education. At the same time in a country 
of only 13,000,000 people, spread across a breadth 
of 4,000 miles, it brings an important measure 
of personal contact and a means of common ap- 
proach to common problems. The Association falls 
far short of what could be accomplished with a 
larger staff and increased financial resources. It 
has a staff of five with an additional five persons 
in its sponsored Committees. Much has been ac- 
complished in the past four years. Increased sup- 
port will be forthcoming as it is justified. 





Basic Elements of a Spelling Program 


By WM. H. STEGEMAN 


HERE has been an ever increasing concern 
f poe the development of spelling programs. 
Spelling, as an exacting skill in the art of communi- 
cation, has become increasingly important in our 
culture. Today it is necessary for nearly all individ- 
uals to acquire this important skill. However, a 
great deal of the publicly expressed anxiety is un- 
necessary if important factors are considered care- 
fully. 

Research in spelling has been mostly concerned 
with six large areas: vocabulary, teaching pro- 
cedure, incidental learning, efficiency of methods, 
disabilities and diagnosis, and functional spelling. 
A careful analysis of research reveals important 
elements necessary in a spelling program. 


VOCABULARY 


There have been many studies on vocabulary. 
This area seems to have been studied more exten- 
sively than any other in spelling. Strangely enough, 
aside from a few hundred basic words, there has 
been no close agreement as to the words pupils 
must learn in order to write adequately. Word lists 
have been determined by professed needs of chil- 
dren, needs of adults, subject matter studies, types 
of written work required, words used by children 
and adults, and even needs determined by geo- 
graphic location. From these studies many lists of 
words have been published and advocated for use 
in building writing vocabularies. 

In all the vocabulary studies there seems to be 
no large number of common words which are 
necessary for all children. There are strong indica- 
tions that by providing planned writing opportuni- 
ties for children and by combining writing with 
an enrichment program, each pupil will develop 
an adequate writing vocabulary of his own. The 
needs of children and the number of words used 
in writing seem to differ from child to child. 

A very important determiner of vocabularies is 
the interest and desire to write. By writing the 
child builds a basic vocabulary through which he 
gains security and confidence. A new word or an 
old word written incorrectly needs special atten- 


* William H. Stegeman is Professor of Educa- 
tion and Coordinator of Elementary Teacher 
Training, Chico State College, Chico, Cali- 
fornia. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


tion to become useful. Why not use the errors made 
and words needed in daily writing as the source 
of vocabulary building for each child? 


TEACHING PROCEDURES 


Studies on general teaching procedures point out 
that the range of spelling ability and the range 
of achievement of pupils in any grade are great. 
While many successful teaching procedures profit- 
ably use group methods of instruction, they also 
must formulate plans for facilitating attention to 
individual needs and individual instruction. 

Schools vary widely both in the length of time 
spent on instruction and the total number of words 
taught. The number of new words taught in any 
unit depends upon the total number of words to be 
learned during the year; upon the size of the units; 
and upon the amount and distribution of reviews. 
The total number of words taught also depends 
upon the amount of attention given to the develop- 
ment of other abilities such as dictionary usage, de- 
velopment of expression, amount of emphasis 
upon “fundamentals,” and many other variable 
factors. 

The test-study procedure of learning words has 
been widely accepted and well demonstrated. How- 
ever, there are well-controlled research studies 
which have discovered no appreciable difference 
in value between the test-study and other pro- 
cedures. 

There has been considerable criticism of the 
word-list procedure of presentation on the basis 
that it does not embody meaning of the words. 
There is evidence on the other hand to indicate 
that the teaching of words in lists produces some 
advantage over sentence presentation from the 
standpoint of efficiency in learning. The small gain 
in efficiency has not justified the wide preference 
given this word-list technique. 
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The use of spelling rules has been an extremely 
controversial topic. Rules definitely are not an an- 
swer to the problem of teaching spelling. A few 
rules are useful and might well be taught when 
maturity and progress best warrant their use. 

Studies are too numerous and opinions differ too 
widely on the importance of pronunciation, homo- 
nyms, synonyms, size of groups, time allotment, 
and other such items to report them here. There 
is considerable evidence to show that effectiveness 
of instructional procedures in spelling is heavily 
dependent upon the development of right attitudes 
such as interest, motivation, confidence, spelling 
consciousness, intention to remember, and aggres- 
sive attack. 

An initial procedure of learning words and a 
procedure of word maintenance are necessary ele- 
ments in any spelling program. Each child must 
master a procedure which will allow him to suc- 
cessfully learn new words or correct misused 
words. Each child must learn to remember these 
initially learned words until they become truly 
a usable part of his regular writing vocabulary. 


INCIDENTAL LEARNING 


Studies of incidental learning have produced 
very little evidence which is not controversial. One 
of the most acceptable arguments regarding inci- 
dental learning has been developed by McBroom. 
McBroom pointed out that results of incidental 
learning are most valuable when a highly efficient 
course of study in composition is developed. This 
course of study should be planned to deal with 
the experiences in which children most frequently 
need to write. Growth should be insured progres- 
sively through the planned experiences from grade 
to grade until effective writing is attained in adult 
life. This point of view has been promoted in 
many recent courses of study. 


EFFICIENCY OF METHODS 

Researches in efficiency of methods-of-study 
have been many and have covered a wide variety of 
topics. Research has shown that pronunciation, 
handwriting, mental ability, marking hard spots, 
and time allotment do contribute to efficiency of 
learning. Agreement has not been reached on the 
most efficient number of words to be studied, cor- 
rect review, most opportune time for word pres- 
entation and other similar factors. 

Some of the most significant and carefully con- 
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trolled studies have been reported in relation to 
visual presentation. Gilbert’s studies with flash- 
cards and eye movements have shown that percep- 
tual habits and visual presentation are significant. 
Gilbert’s studies have probably revealed more 
clearly than any other studies that visual percep- 
tion and speed in presentation of words are im- 
portant factors in learning to spell. Maturity of 
perceptual habits in spelling is characterized by 
a rapid visual approach resembling a simple verifi- 
cation process coupled with efficient discrimination 
of difficult points. Gilbert urges avoidance of pro- 
longed minute examination of semi-familiar se- 
quence and an increase in speed in teaching chil- 
dren effective spelling study habits. 

Further studies have shown that a rapid visual 
approach in initial learning can be developed in 
most children. Some slower learners need to sup- 
plement their visual approach with pronunciation 
and even tracing. These slow learners can, how- 
ever, develop much more rapid and efficient meth- 
ods than they commonly employ. 


DISABILITIES AND DIAGNOSIS 


Closely related to research on efficiency in learn- 
ing has been the research on disabilities and diag- 
nosis. Such factors as poor reading, poor writing, 
low mental ability, poor visual perception, low mo- 
tivation, poor physical condition, poor methods, 
inefficient methods and many other factors have 
been found as causes of spelling failure. 

Pupils have been found with many of these dis- 
abilities who have still succeeded in getting along 
in spite of their disabilities. Probably a poor speller 
is one who has any one or a combination of these 
disabilities to such a degree as to be severely handi- 
capped in spelling achievement. There have been 
developed many excellent aids for diagnosing and 
determining spelling difficulties and spelling dis- 
abilities. 

FUNCTIONAL METHODS 

The studies on functional methods seem to in- 
dicate that an adequate writing vocabulary can be 
developed if proper planning for written experi- 
ences are made in the light of the pupil’s writing 
needs. These methods advocate the treating of 
spelling as a part of a language arts program and 
the teaching of spelling as learning the words 
needed in written communication. In addition, an 
enrichment program is recommended for the more 








BASIC ELEMENTS OF A SPELLING PROGRAM 


rapid learners to avoid stereotyping of individual 
vocabularies. A few of the studies have found that 
under the functional writing program there is more 
opportunity for individual study and individual 
development. 

A MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


Recent research has shown that newly learned 
words can be retained after initial learning by use 
of daily, weekly, and monthly review charts until 
these words become usable in the regular writing 
vocabulary. New words progress from daily review 
charts to weekly and on to monthly charts as the 
words are remembered for longer and longer pe- 
riods of time. By combining controlled review and 
regular writing new words readily become part of 
the usable writing vocabulary of the pupil. 


THE BAsIC SPELLING PROGRAM 

What then are the basic elements of a good 
spelling program? 

1. The source of words should be the writing 
of the pupil. The spelling vocabulary is determined 
from the needs of each pupil. Each pupil develops 
his own vocabulary from the words he needs or 
misses in his writing. 

2. An initial method of learning new words 
and relearning misused words should be developed 
for each pupil. This method should embody a rapid 
visual approach. This method should also be ef- 
ficient. 

3. A method of remembering words is neces- 
sary until they become part of the regular writing 
vocabulary. 

4. An enrichment program is necessary to pre- 
vent stereotyping vocabularies. The teacher em- 
ploys various sources, such as word lists, spelling 
books, social studies words, etc., from which she 
takes expressive and useful words. The slow learn- 
ing pupils should develop a good writing vocabu- 
lary in which he feels secure before he is given too 
many new enrichment words. 

5. A planned writing program is necessary. 
This program should be a part of the pupil’s regu- 
lar school program. The more functional the writ- 
ing, the more pride the pupil takes in becoming a 
good writer. The stronger the purpose for writing 
the less resistance there is to the entire program. 

By combining these five basic elements into a 
planned spelling program many of the common 
weaknesses in current programs will be eliminated. 
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Spelling, as such, will then become less of a worry 
to the teacher and pupil alike. 

A spelling program should be concerned pri- 
marily with training pupils to write effectively as 
individuals and as members of groups. A spelling 
program which uses merely lists of words to be 
memorized and stored away for possible use at 
some future date is in reality no spelling program 
at all. Writing, to be effective, must combine ex- 
pressive and meaningful words with the developed 
language abilities of the individual. 





Want to Study? 


Five educational fellowships, with stipends ranging 
up to $5,000 for a nine-month period, will be available 
annually in a program launched by the Graduate School 
of Education of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. Mature men are wanted for a year of un- 
fettered study, men who have given evidence of ef- 
fective leadership in education. The awards follow 
the precedent of the Nieman Fellows in journalism. 
Preliminary selection of applicants will be made in 
February. If interested, write for information to the 
Fellowship Committee, Peabody House, 13 Kirkland 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





New Chapters Installed 


Beta Pi Campus Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa was 
installed in the Ball State Teachers College at Muncie, 
Indiana, on November 12. The following chapters will 
be installed this month: 

December 3—Beta Rho Campus Chapter, University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

December 6—Beta Sigma Campus Chapter, Brig- 
ham Young University, Provo, Utah. 

December 20—-Beta Tau Campus Chapter, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 





District Governors of Rotary International this 
year are William D. Wolfe, superintendent of schools 
at Atchison, Kansas; James T. Ahern, superintend- 
ent of the Larchmont-Mamaroneck School System, 
Mamaroneck, New York, and Sheldon E. Davis, 
president-emeritus of Western Montana College of 
Education, Dillion, Montana. Philip Lovejoy con- 
tinues as executive secretary of Rotary International, 
which now enrol 330,000 members in 7,000 clubs 
in 82 countries. Rotary fellowships, ranging from 
$1,800 to $3,400, were given for graduate study last 
year to 111 young men and women from 26 countries. 





Phi Delta Kappa 


Directory of Chapter Officers, 1949-1950 


(As of record in the national office November 2, 1949.) 


(Key to Abbreviations: President, P; Vice-President, VP; Sec- 
retary, S; Corresponding Secretary, CS; Recording Secretary, RS; 
Treasurer, 7; Sponsor, SP; Historian, H; Editor of Newsletter, 


EB.) 
DISTRICT I 


GEORGE A. ODGERS, District Representative; Rocky Mountain 
College, Billings, Montana. is 

STATES: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana; British Colum- 
bia and Alberta in Canada. : 

Nu Campus Cuarpter—University of Washington, 230 Education 
Hall, Seattle 5, Washington. P Homer Boroughs Jr.; VP Mau- 
rice Pettit; CS-T Francis F. Powers; RS Edwin A. Valentine; 
SP John E. Corbally; E John A. Barr. 

Cu1 Campus CHarpter—University of Oregon, School of Educa- 

tion, Eugene, Oregon. P Victor Dougherty; VP Vernon Kerley; 
CS-T Albert Sitlinger; Faculty Adviser, Paul J. Kambly. 

Atrpua Gamma Campus Cuartrer—State College of Washington, 
Department of Education, Pullman, Washington. P Daniel F. 
Coulter; VP Robert C. Nichols; CS Norville M. Downie; T 
Sebastian V. Martorana; SP William G. Gnaedinger. 

Sigma Field Chapter—Portland, Oregon; P Victor N. Phelps, 
2865 Harrison, Milwaukie, Oregon; VP Willard McClure, 2807 
S. E. 65th St., Portland; S James V. Blake. 7454 S. W. Corbett 
St., Portland; T Fred G. Roundtree, 5024 N. E. 34th Ave., 
Portland 11. 

Alpha Beta Field Chapter—Tacoma, Washington; P Raymond L. 

owell, College of Puget Sound, Tacoma 6, Washington; VP 
A. L. Daniel, Stadium High School, Tacoma; S Trygve Blix, 
Washington Elementary School, Tacoma; TJ Bertrum Myhre, 
Fern Hill School, Tacoma. ‘ 
Alpha Tau Field Chapter—Salem, Oregon; P George B. Martin, 
illamette University, Salem; VP Oscar C. Christensen, Box 
211, Monmouth, Oregon; S-7 Harold Jory, Willamette Univer- 
sity, Salem. 

Beta Epsilon Field Chapter—Spokane, Washington; P Madison 
Brewer, Box 572, Cheney, Washington; VP C. O. Pence, E. 
7521 Euclid, Spokane; CS Donald Fowler, The Lewis & Clark 
H. S., Spokane; T Louis Grafious, N. 5114 Stevens St., Spo- 
kane 12; H Neal McClure, Colville, Washington. 


DISTRICT II 


EMERY STOOOPS, District Representative ; 2013 Manning Street, 
Los Angeles 25, California. : 
STATES: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, and New Mexico; 
Lower California and Sonora in Mexico, and the Islands of 

Hawaii. 

Detta Campus Cuarpter—Stanford University, School of Educa- 
tion, Stanford, California. P Henry F. Fricker; VP; James C. 
Cole; CS-RS William O. Woodworth; T William Stevens; SP 
A. John Bartky; E. Walter Sharafanowich. 

Lamspa Campus CHaApter—University of California, care Mrs. 
Gladys Pedersen, 647 Santa Barbara Rd., Berkeley 7, California. 
P Jay T. Aungst Jr.; VP F. Carl Dwight; CS Denzil E. Widel; 
T 1 W. Mathews; SP Glen Barnett; E John Urlaub. 

Apna Epstton Campus CuHaptrer—University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 7, California. P Don Mallernee; VP Calvin 
E. Gross; CS Ralph Kloepper; T Omphie B. Coleman; H Carroll 
L. Lang; SP Elmer E. Wagner; E Herbert J. Fenn. 

Apna Zeta Campus CuHapter—University of Arizona; College of 
Education, Tucson, Arizona; P E. H. Andres; VP Wm. Mitchell; 
CS C. U. Boutin; T E. L. Larson; H J. F. Walker; SP O. K. 
Garreston. 

AxtrpHa Omicron Campus Cuaptrer—Clarement College, Harper 
Hall, Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, California; P 
Henry G. Brubaker; VP Hans Mayr; CS Woodrow Smith; 
T Paul Engle; H James Block; E John Cahill; Program Chair- 
man, LeRoy Spore. 

Arua Upsiton Campus Cuapter—University of Utah, Park 310, 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah; P Lane Compton; VP Richard Bate- 
man; CS-RS Kenneth Farrer; T Henry T. Isakson: SP. E. Theo- 
dore Demars; H Douglas F. Williams; E John Worley. 

Avpna Curt Campus CHapter—University of California at Los 
Angeles, Education Building, Room 123, U. C. L. A., 405 Hil- 
ae Avenue, Los Angeles 24; P Wayne Rosenoff; VP Laurence 

. McLaughlin; CS Elwin Svenson; RS Dave Pascoe; T James 
Taylor; SP Dean McClusky; H Dale Ride; E Darrell Marks. 

Beta Omicron Campus Cuapter—Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Logan, Utah; P E. A. Jacobsen; VP Willis Dial; CS 

illard W. Bruce; T Leonard McDonald. 

Beta Ruo Campus CHapter—University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. Installation December 3, 1949. Corre- 
spondent, Prof. Bonner M. Crawford. 

Alpha Field Chapter—San Francisco, California. P Joseph B. 
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Hill, 1659-40th Ave., San Francisco 22, Calif; VP Matt R. 
Griffeath, 2615 Oliver Ave., Oakland 5, Calif; S Myron Mos- 
kowitz, 1313 Mills Ave., Burlingame, Calif.; 7 Arthur E. Lind- 
borg, 3766-21st St., San Francisco 14; H Jesse E. Rathbun, 468 
Hazelwood Ave., San Francisco 24; E Ciem A. Long, 1538 St. 
Charles St., Alameda, Calif. 

Delta Field Chapter—Fresno, California. P Robert S. Miner, 360 
Poplar Ave., Fresno; VP Collins W. Burnett, 2524 Vassar- 
Terrace, Fresno; S. Wayne L. Henderson, 5028 Thorne Ave. 
Fresno; T Harold E. Sanderson, 2105 Weldon Ave., Fresno; 
William J. Carder, Mendota, Calif; E Donald D. Quinn, 812 N. 
Angus, Fresno. 

Epsilon Field Chapter—Los Angeles, California. P Aubrey L. 
Berry, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles, 24; VP Harry W. Smal- 
lenberg, Rm. 408, 808 N. Spring St., Los Angeles 12; S Myron 
S. Allen, 3130 E. Second t., Long Beach 3, Calif; T Harold 
E. Barden, 451 N. Hill St., Los Angeles 12; H Cedric Stannard, 
3948 Sixth Ave., Los Angeles 8. 

Eta Field Chapter—Santa Barbara, California. P Fred Greenough, 
106 Linden, Carpinteria, Calif; Ist VP W. J. Lawson, Ventura, 
Calif.; 2nd VP Glenn Durflinger, University of California, Santa 
Barbara; S Terry Dearborn, Univ. of Calif; T Neil Daniels, 
Santa Barbara County Schools, Santa Barbara; E Terry Dear- 


born. 

Xi Field Chapter—Sacramento, California. P Malcolm Murphy, 
Sacramento Sr. H. S., Sacramento 17; VP J. Marc Jantzen, Col- 
lege of the Pacific, Stockton 27, Calif; S Lawrence E. Turner, 
College of the Pacific, Stockton 27; T Howbert Bonnett, Sacra- 
mento Jr. College, Sacramento 17; H George I. Linn, Sacra- 
mento, Sr. H. S., Sacramento 17; E Lawrence E. Turner. 

Tau Field Chapter—Ogden, Utah. P Joseph Jenkins, 118 S. 12 
East, Salt Lake City, Utah; VP Arthur E. Arnesen, 1472 Emer- 
son Ave., Salt Lake City; S Basil Hansen, Weber College, Og- 
den; T N. J. Barlow, Dept. of Public Instruction, State Capitol 
Bldg., Salt Lake City; E Mark Lloyd, 1234 S. 19 East, Salt e 


ity. 

Omega Field Chapter—San Diego, California. P Wm. Lucio, San 
Diego State College, San Diego; VP Jens H. Hutchens, 209 
Civic Center, San Diego 1; S Wayne C. Fry, Washington Ele- 
mentary School, San Diego; T Floyd Cocking, Vice-Principal 
Snyder H. S., San Diego; H Jack Salyer, San Diego Jr. College, 
San Diego; E Robert Fox, Civic Center, San Diego. 

Alpha Rho Field Chapter—Bakersfield, California. P Norman 

arris, 526 F St., Bakersfield; VP Avery Allen, 1726 Olive St.; 
Bakersfield; S Orral Luke, 2508 Chester Lane, Bakersfield; T 
Thomas Springer, 106 Flower St., Bakersfield; H Guy Jaggard, 
2312 Dracena St., Bakersfield. 

Alpha Sigma Field Chapter—Phoenix, Arizona. P Ralph H. Ogle, 
140 West Monroe St., Phoenix; VP Edward Y. Palmer, 1011 E. 
Thomas Rd., Phoenix; S§ Fred L. Bedford, Phoenix College, 
Phoenix; T Fred McDonald, 1517 E. Almeria Rd., Phoenix; H 
Samuel Burkhard, 926 Forest Ave., Tempe, Ariz. 

Alpha Chi Field Chapter—Santa Ana, California. P Dale Glick, 

uperintendent Placentia Unified Schools, Placentia, Calif; VP 
Robert Farrar, Santa Ana H. S., Santa Ana; S William Hatch, 
Willard Jr. H. S., Santa Ana; T James Graves, Principal 
Orangethorpe School, Fullerton, Calif.; H Edwald W. Kayser, 
Huntington Beach Elementary, Huntington Beach, Calif. 

Alpha Omega Field Chapter—San Jose, California. P Charles 
Russel Timpany, Office of Superintendent, Santa Clara County 
Schools, San Jose; VP Lee T. Sims, 116 Majors Street, Santa 
Cruz, Calif; S Harry T. Jensen, 350 S. 14th St., San Jose 12; 
T Harold W. Drummond, Union High School, Campbell, Calif. 

Beta Gamma Field Chapter—San Luis Obispo, California. P J. 
Paul Hylton, San Gabriel Road, Atascadero, Calif; VP Robert 
P. Binns, 2354 Johnson Ave., San Luis Obispo; S Myer L. 
Crumb, Rm. 102, Court House, San Luis Obispo; T A. G. Wil- 
son, 1343 Higuera St., San Luis Obispo; H Harry E. Tyler, 
606 S. Broadway, Santa Maria. 

Beta Delta Field Chapter—Pasadena, California. P George W. Jos- 
ten, 2445 Queensbury Rd., Pasadena; VP Herbert D. Hooper, 
318 Storey Pl., Alhambra, Calif; S Jack J. Thompson, 2291 El 
Sol, Altadena, Calif.; T Charles G. Bowen, 1303 N. Raymond, 
Pasadena; H H. J. Paul, 410 So. Greenwood, Pasadena; E 
Armen Sarafian, 2160 E. Washington St., Pasadena 7. 

Beta Zeta Field Chapter—Chico, California. P John Nopel, 517 W. 
First Ave., Chico; VP J. A. Russell, Orland H. S., Orland, 
Calif.; S Allan Forbes, 630 Esplanade, Chico; 7 Samuel N. 
LeCount, 1533 Citrus Ave., Chico; H Alfred Livingston, 855 
Jackson St., Red Bluff, Calif. 


DISTRICT III 


GEORGE R. POWELL, District Representative; 706 East 55th 
Street, Kansas City 4, Missouri. 





PHI DELTA KAPPA DIRECTORY OF CHAPTER OFFICERS 


STATES: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Texas; 
Mexico, except that portion in District Two. 

Gamma Campus Cuapter—University of Missouri, 111 Rothwell 
Gymnasium, Columbia, Missouri. P Suler Ryan; VP Wray Sil- 

. O. Keller; fs 2 Maxwell; SP William Drake; 


vey; CS-RS 
E Byron Callaway; H W. nglish. 

Kappa Campus CHaprer—University of Kansas, 18 Fraser Hall, 
Lawrence, Kansas. P Ronald Wray Strowig; VP Darrell E. 
Woods; CS Charles A. Johnson; T Glenn A. Cole; SP Henry 
P. Smith. 2 

Mu Campus Cuarter—University of Texas, 102-B V-Hall, Austin, 
Texas. P David L. Norton; VP Henry E. Speck Jr.; CS-RS 
Leonard E. Massey; T Rhea H. Williams; SP J. W. Reynolds. 

Atpua AtpHa Campus CHapTer—University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma. P Thomas T. Tucker Jr.; VP Raymond O. Col- 
lier; CS-RS-T Harry Huffman; SP L. T. Roger; E Jesse 
Burkett. 

Avpua Decta Campus Cuarpter—Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. P Eric T. Tebow; VP J. Lester Hooper; CS-RS Jesse 
M. Schall; 7 Finis M. Green. 

Beta Beta Campus Cuaprer—North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Denton, Texas. P Vernon Armstrong; Ist VP George Bea- 
mer; 2nd VP Albert Ford; CS-T Frank Nelson; Reporter A. A. 
Daniels; E Joe Peters; Asst. E Conley Jenkins; SP James Mat- 
thews; E Joe Peters, Ass’t Conley Jenkins. 

Beta Zeta Campus Cuaprer—Oklahoma A. & M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma. P Don M. Orr; VP Eli C. Foster; Ss 
Clarence M. Pruitt; T Benjamin C. Dyess; SP D. C. McIntosh; 
H Millard Scherich. 

Beta Iora Campus CHAPTter—Washington University, St. Louis 
21, Missouri. P H. H. Hope; VP Eugene E. Seubert; CS-RS 
Mark A. Boyer; T H. V. Davis; H H. T. Downs; Faculty Ad- 
viser, Elmer J. Reynolds. 

Beta Field Chapter—St. Louis, Missouri. P L. G. Osborn, 98 Julian 
St., East St. Louis, Ill; VP Carl L. Byerly, 1033 Francis Place, 
Richmond Heights 17, Mo.; S N. Bliss Dee, 8441 Midland, St. 
Louis, 14; T John A. Phillips, 5733 Cabanne Ave., St. Louis 
12; H Harold C. Smith, 5025 Parker, St. Louis. 

Gamma Field Chapter—Topeka, Kansas. P Milton C. Poort, 622 
Rockledge Ave., Topeka; VP Robert T. Gray, 828 Saline, To- 
peka; S-T P. E. Oyler, 1221 Boswell, Topeka. 

Theta Field Chapter—Kansas City, Missouri. P G. M. Welch, 5804 
Newton Road, Merriam, Kansas; VP Richard A. Ball, 4312 W. 
53rd Terrace, Kansas City, Kansas; S William Englund, 4340 
Charlotte, Kansas City 4, Mo.; T Shelley Peters, 8000 Johnson 
Drive, Merriam, Kansas. 

Kappa Field Chapter—Warrensburg, Missouri. P Sam Hewitt, 
CMSC, Warrensburg, Mo.; VP Iri Gladfelter, CMSC, Warrens- 
burg; S-T Avery Fleming, CMSC, Warrensburg. 

Omicron Field Chapter—Kirksville, Missouri. P Karl E. Webb, 
State Teachers College, Kirksville; VP G. Neil Freeland, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville; S-T C. H. Allen, State Teachers 
College, Kirksville. 

Pi Field Chapter—San Antonio, Texas. P Felix H. Ullrich, 130 
Schreiner Place, San Antonio; VP Oscar E. Miller, 2118 West 
King’s Highway, San Antonio; S John B. Bowden, 328 Burcham 
St., San Antonio; T Frank P. Cunningham, 343 W. Thorain, 
San Antonio. 

Rho Field Chapter—Pittsburg, Kansas. P William A. Black, 1509 
S. Catalpa, Pittsburg; VP Thomas E. Davis, 310 E. Kindburg, 
Pittsburg; S Ernest M. Anderson, 208 E. Carlton, Pittsburg; 
T O. F. Grubbs, 301 E. Quincy, Pittsburg. 

Phi Field Chapter—Tulsa, Giickene. P James E. Kirkpatrick, 
1243 S. Evanston Ave., Tulsa; VP Roger T. Shephard, 2628 E. 
8th St., Tulsa; S Earl C. Denney, P. O. Box 131, Tulsa 1; 
T Charles Orr, P. O. Box 131, Tulsa 1. 

Alpha Alpha Field Chapter—Houston, Texas. P Leslie R. Center, 
2215 Bellefontaine, Houston 5; VP C. Dwight Dorough, care 
University of Houston, Houston 4; S-T Dale H. Perkins, 2324 
Dryden Rd., Houston. 

Alpha Upsilon Field Chapter—Cape Girardeau, Missouri. P John 

wrence, Hornersville, Mo.; VP Joseph Lowe; S Irvin Keller; 
T Edward Gilbert, State College; H R. R. Hill. 

Beta Beta Field Chapter—Springfield, Missouri. P Audrey M. 
Alexander, Supt. of Schools, Mt. Vernon, Mo.; VP Homer R. 
Kesterson, Assoc. Prin., Senior H. S., Springfield; S Doyle 
Kemper, S. W. Missouri State College, Springfield; T O. P. 
Trentham, S. W. Mo. State College, Springfield. 

DISTRICT IV 

M. L. CUSHMAN, District Representative; 218 Curtis Hall, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 

STATES: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Iowa, and Minnesota; Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
in Canada. 

Epstton Campus Cuapter—College of Education, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. P Byron H. Van Roekel; VP 
Gunnar Sausjord; CS Kenneth F. McLaughlin; RS Bob Goe 
Woods; T William Eller; SP Elmer T. Peterson. 

Era Campus CHAPTer—211 Burton Hall, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. P Keith Neilsen McFarland; VP 
Martin Lee Snoke (Membership) Forrest Gurney Moore (Pro- 
gram); CS-RS Jack Shaw; T Louis John Adolphsen Jr.; SP 
Tracy Tyler; H Ellis Schweickhard. 

Omicron Campus Cuapter—University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. P Willard Nelson; VP (1) William Bogar, (2) Erwin 
Goldenstein; CS-RS-T W. C. Meierhenry; SP F. E. Henzlik. 

Avtpua Tueta Campus CuHapter—University of North Dakota, 
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505 Maple Avenue, Grand Forks, North Dakota. P Logan D. 
Trent; VP Palmer Isakson; CS-RS-T Carl V. Peterson; SP 
A. J. Bjork; E G. I. Crossman. 

Atpua Mu Campus Cuaprer—Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, Greeley, Colorado. P Robert Sheridan; VP Ben Dreith; 
cs poms romm; T W. L. Knies; H Harvey Harrington; SP 

ugg. 

Avpua Sigma Campus CHaprer—University of Denver, 4400 Per- 
rd Street, Denver 12, Colorado. P Dan B. Myers; VP Don A. 

rr Jr.; CS-RS Arthur W. Beck; T Leo E. Ford; SP Louis A. 
Breternitz; H Robert L. Beausang. 

Beta Detta Campus Cuaprer—Education Office, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. P Otis ~» VP John Little; 
CS-RS George W. Gregg; T William M. Rigdon; SP Calvin 
Grieder; E Raymond Young. 

Bera Kappa Campus Cuaprer—lIowa State College of Agricultural 
and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. Kooser; f. T. 
Odegaard; CS-RS Michael O’Brien; T Arthur M. Gowan; SP 
M. L. Cushman; H John Bath. 

Beta Mu Campus Cuarprer—University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
pyeuine. P Charles H. Thompson; bp Clarence D. Samford, 
CS-RS Arthur H. Dugan; T Victor Roland Cullens; SP Walter 
C. Reusser; H Louis R. Kilzer; E Maynard Bemis. 

Iota Field Chapter—State of South Dakota. P T. M. Risk, Uni- 
versity of So. Dakota, Vermillion, So. Dakota;VP C. R. Beck, 
Washington H. S., Sioux Falls, So. Dakota; S-T Russell E. 
Jonas, Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, So. Dak. 

Psi Field Chapter—Omaha, Nebraska. P Ira O. Jones, 4455 Frank- 
lin St., Omaha; VP Ralph M. Letts, 241 Nicholas St., Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; S Harvey A. Smith, 2609 N. 52nd St., Omaha; 
T Fred Widoe, 1323 Martha Street, Omaha. 

Alpha Xi Field Chapter—Des Moines, Iowa. P F. G. Macomber, 

ean, College of Education, Drake University, Des Moines 11; 
VP Edward G. Bigot, Amos Hiatt Jr. H. S., E. 15th & Univer- 
sity, Des Moines 16; S-T W. C. Findley, 629 3rd St., Des 
Moines 9. 

Alpha Phi Field Chapter—Cedar Falls, Iowa. P Oscar E. Thomp- 
son, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; VP James V. 
Farrell, Iowa State Teachers College; S Gordon Rhum, I.S.T.C.; 
T Herbert Silvey, I.S.T.C.; H I. H. Hart, I.S.T.C. 


DISTRICT V 


FLOYD T. GOODIER, District Representative; Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 

STATES: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio, and 
West Virginia; Ontario in Canada. 

Apna Campus Cuarpter—School of Health, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. P H. Bruce Brubaker; VP Maurice 
Shadley; CS Taylor Dodson; T Herbert Heller; SP Raleigh 
Holmstedt; E Dean Malsbary. 

Zeta Campus CuHapter—Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. P Robert 
S. Zimmer, and George W. Hood; VP John $. Watt; CS Enoch 
I. Sawin; T Alfred Schwartz; SP George E. Barton Jr.; H 
Jasper J. Valenti. 

P1 Campus Cuarter—105 Gregory Hall, Education Bldg., Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. P William G. Black; VP Ralph 
H. Johnson; CS Marvin H. Eyler; RS Ralph A. Schick; T E. O. 
Bottenfield; SP Dr. Van Miller; H Robert W. Bokenkamp. 

Sicma Campus Cuaprer—201 Arps Hall, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. P Saul Milenthal; VP Victor Lawhead; CS 
Samuel H. Jones; 7 Chester J. Fair; H. Orval L. Ulry; Fac- 
ulty Adviser Robert W. Haws. 

Upsiton Campus Cuaprer—School of Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. P Richard L. Wagner; VP Rob- 
ert Gentry; CS James Essen; T Eugene Vosecky; SP J. M. 
Hughes; Richard Young. 

Pur Campus Cuaprer—University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis- 
consin. P Henry F. Kroening; VP Victor O. Hornbostel; CS-RS 
Walter J. Mehl; T W. R. Lone; H Curtis Meriman; SP Theo- 
dore L. Harris; E Richard A. Siggelkow. 

Omeca Campus Cuapter—University of Michigan, Universi 
High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan. P Willard Bateson; V 
Cameron Meredith; CS Roy Sommerfeld; T Arvo Lohela; SP 
Fred Walcott; Staff Adviser, William Merhab. 

Atpua Iota Campus Cuarrer—Teachers College, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. P Harley K. Lyons; VP Don- 
ald J. Drake; CS Omer W. Renfrow Sr.; RS Karl O. Nenninger; 
T Lewis M. Harrison; SP Carl W. Hansen; E William D. 
Bolsen. 

Avtpxa Omeca Campus Cuapter—Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan. P Harry B. Baker Sr.; 9300 Cheyenne, Detroit 28; 
VP Gorton Reithmiller, 28 Glendale, Highland Park, Mich;. 
CS-RS Paul Armstrong, 17 Hanover Road, Pleasant Ridge, 
Mich.; T Donald J. Weimer, 3349 W. Outer Drive, Detroit 21; 
SP Ray W. Smittle, 27 Woodside Park, Pleasant Ridge; H 
Charles Yarbrough, 675 Baldwin, Detroit 14. 

Bera Era Campus Cuapter—College of Education, Western Mich- 
igan College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. P Cornelius Oldenberg; VP 
a. R. Cooper; CS-RS Carl Snow; T Robert Stout; SP Ray 

. Bryan. 

Beta Lamepa Campus Cuapter—lIndiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. P Fred Swalls; VP Delbert Chezem; 
CS-RS Charles W. Hardaway; T Paul E. Selge; SP Olis G. 
Jamison; H Earl Pike. 

Beta P1 Campus Cuaptrer—Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
fodiens . re November 12, 1949. Correspondent, Prof. 
. M. ales. 


Indiana, 
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Zeta Fietp Cuarter—Detroit, Michigan. P James J. Cruikshank, 
600 Pingree, Detroit 2; VP Russell Isbister, 8044 Ten Mile Rd., 
Center Line, Mich.; S Allen F. Meyer, 255 S. Denwood Drive, 
Dearborn, Mich.; T Robert Brownell, 1240 Beaconsfield, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich. 

Mu Field Chapter—Muncie, Indiana. P Floyd W. Raisor, Muncie 
Central H. S., Muncie; VP Robert H. Koenker, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie; S-T R. E. Michael, Ball State Teach- 
ers College. 

Nu Field Chapter—Chicago, Illinois. P Charles W. Hill, Gregory 
School, 251 Newton Ave., Glen Ellyn, Ill.; VP Dewey Fristoe, 
P. O. Box 364, Flossmoor, Ill.; S Orville T. Bright, Lake Bluff, 
Ill.; T Lemuel E. Minnis, Byford School, 387 Main St., Glen 
Ellyn; H Leander W. Binna, Hinsdale H. S., Hinsdale, Ill. 

Upsilon Field Chapter—Milwaukee, Wisconsin. P Walter L. 
Brauer, 1337 N. 122nd St., Milwaukee 13; VP Walter F. Karst, 
2602 N. 88th St., Wauwatosa 13, Wis.; S James T. Burns, 1109 
N. 37th St., Milwaukee; T Lee H. Mathews, 3018 N. Murray 
Ave., Milwaukee 11; H Douner R. Miller, 3233 S. Logan Ave., 
Milwaukee 7. 

Alpha Gamma Field Chapter—Kalamazoo, Michigan. VP Theral 
T. Herrick, 234 Stuart Ave., Kalamazoo; S-T George G. Price, 
116 W. Territorial Road, Battle Creek, Mich. \ 

Alpha Delta Field Chapter—South Bend, Indiana. P Ernest Lit- 
weiler, 2124 Pleasant St., South Bend 15; VP Galen B. Sargent, 
1009 E. Irvington, South Bend 14; S Noble Fredericks, 1401 
E. Ewing Ave., South Bend 14; T Glen M. Cree, 1009 E. Misha- 
waka Ave., Mishawaka, Ind.; H Myron Weldy, 1141 Belmont 
Ave., South Bend. 

Alpha Epsilon Field Chapter—Hammond, Indiana. P Richard A. 

uzum, Froebel School, Gary, Indiana; VP Thomas Altender- 
fer, Washington H. S., East Chicago, Indiana; S-T C. T. Cole- 
man, Hammond H. S., Hammond. 

Alpha Zeta Field Chapter—Evansville, Indiana. P Arthur Creek, 
509 E. Riverside Drive, Evansville; VP Robert C. Becker, 1330 
Parrett St., Evansville 13; S Harry R. Wey Jr., 1230 Belle- 
meade, Evansville; ZT Donald J. Schaaf, 2151 Bayard Park 
Drive, Evansville. 

Alpha Eta Field Chapter—Indianapolis, Indiana. P Russel S. 

erkel, 521 So. Sherman Drive, Indianapolis; VP Paul Car- 
michael, 525 N. Riley, Indianapolis; § Kenneth Smartz, 5127 
East St. Clair St., Indianapolis; T Richard Emery, 4112 Otter- 
bein, Indianapolis 3; H Herman Hallet, Anderson Public 
Schools, Anderson, Indiana. 

Alpha Theta Field Chapter—Bloomington-Normal, Illinois. P Rob- 
ert H. Moore, Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington; VP 
Howard O. Reed, Ill. State Normal Univ., Normal; § Stanley K. 
Norton, Ill. State Normal Univ., Normal; T R. E. Diveley, 
306 North Linden, Normal. 

Alpha Kappa Field Chapter—Appleton, Wisconsin. P Harold C. 

auer, 259 No. Park Ave., Fond du Lac, Wis.; VP Bernard 
Bender, 2222 Fairmont St., Manitowoc, Wis.; S Robert J. Hull, 
Board of Education, Fond du Lac; T Rolland C. Nock, 1915 N. 
Appleton St., Appleton; H George Savage, 127 W. Lincoln St., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Alpha Lambda Field Chapter—Fort Wayne, Indiana. P Paul Spul- 
ler, 4518 Wilmette, Fort Wayne 5; VP Keith Y. Carper, Or- 
land, Indiana; S-T Kermit Leininger, 3404 S. Webster, Fort 
Wayne 5. 

Alpha Mu Field Chapter—Lafayette, Indiana. P Riley Gaskill, 
Vest Lafayette, Indiana; ’ P Fred Totten, Crawfordsville, In- 
diana; S J. Roy Leevy, Purdue Univ., Lafayette; T Paul Alex- 
ander, 423 N. Salisbury, West Lafayette; H C. S. Fabian, West 
Lafayette. 

Al, ha Nu Field Chapter—Toledo, Ohio. P Harold E. Ryder, 411 

ichigan St., Toledo 2; VP Francis Brown, Ottawa Hills H. S., 
Toledo 6; S Elmer Marks, 2816 Boxwood Drive, Toledo 12; 
T (to be elected); H John Whitmer, 4524 Devonshire Road, 
Toledo 7. 

Alpha Omicron Field Chapter—Charleston, Illinois. P Eldred 
Walton, Kansas, IIl.; VP Robert Wright, Casey, Ill.; S William 
H. Zeigel, Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston; T H. J. 
Arnold, Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston. 

Alpha Ps Field Chapter—Macomb, Illinois. P Milton Maynard, 

onmouth, Ill.; VP H. G. Ayre, Macomb; S-T Denton White, 
Bushnell H. S., Bushnell, Il. 


DISTRICT VI 


IRA M. KLINE, District Representative. 
White Plains, New York. 

STATES: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Connecticut, and Disrtict of Columbia; Quebec, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island in Canada. 

Beta Campus CHapter—Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Box 54, 525 West 120th Street, New York 27, N. Y. P Kenneth 
G. Jones; VP Edmund Cain (Membership), Stanley Applegate 
(Program); CS Paul Yarck; T Robert McBride; H Malcolm 
D. Williams. 

Tueta Campus Cuarter—Room 203 Stone Hall, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York; P Robert Shaffer; VP Albert Kingston; 
CS Alfred H. Krebs; T W. A. Smith; SP Lloyd Elliot; H 
Harold Wood. 

Iota Campus Chapter—Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Harvard 
University, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. P Robert G. Andree; 
VP John W. Holt; CS David V. Tiedeman; T Norman J. Boyan; 
H Donald P. Mitchell; SP Robert Ulich. 


177 Gibson Avenue, 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


X1 Campus Cuarpter—Cathedral of Learning, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. P Oscar Schwarm; VP 
Glenn Clark; CS William Liggitt; 7 William Laderer; SP 


George Hoffman; H William Potter; E Harry A. Young. 

Ruo Campus Cuapter—Room 44, Students Building, New York 
University, New York 3, New York. P Ezekiel Levy; VP 
David C. Crockett; CS Stephen G. Rich; RS George Mander 


T Frank A. Mann; SP Dan W. n. 

Tau Campus Cuapter—Eisenlohr Hall, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 3812 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. P 
William T. Kelly; VP Clayton E. Buell (1st), Vincent V. Pearce 
(2nd); CS Daniel S. Jacoby; T Charles A. Hauber; SP E. Dun- 
can Grizzell, H J. Henry Hitz; E Otis R. Barrall. 

Avcpua Eta Campus Cuaprer—Box 141, Temple University, Broad 
and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania, P 
F. Howard Strouse; VP Robert L. Davidson (lst), Lyall 
Fink (2nd); CS Rey pie Jr.; RS Roland Cassels; T How- 
ard W. McComb; SP Ralph D. Owen; H Raymond J. Saunders; 
E Raymond Stanton. 

Avena Lamsppa Campus Cuapter—Boston University, 84 Exeter 
Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. P John B. Chaffee; VP Henry 
O. Kelley (1st), George Prescott (2nd); CS-RS Ernest R. Spin- 
pod T John J. Vantura; SP Worcester Warren; H Samuel M. 

raves. 

AvpHa Pr Campus Cuapter—Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. P Thomas A. Spitz, 406 Sutherland Rd., 
Trenton 8, J.; VP Frank M. Durkee; CS Hamilton Still- 
well; RS Arthur Muniz; T Carolus T. Clark; SP A. E. F. 
Schaffle; H Clifford W. Parliment. 

Arno Ruo Campus Cuapter—Johns Hopkins University, Charles 
and 34th Streets, Baltimore 18, Maryland. P R. Milton Hall; 
VP Edward Goldstein; CS Thomas Goedeke; RS LeRoy Hardes- 
ty; JT Wesley Dorn; H Francis Andrews. 

Atpua Tau Campus Cuapter—Room 109, Burrows Building, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. P 
Walter A. Kearney; VP William F. Hall; CS-RS-T John W. 
Masley; SP Marion R. Trabue. 

AvpHa Pui Campus Cuapter—School of Education, 200 Slocum 
Hall, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. P Roy Hall; 
VP (To be elected); CS Darrol E. Robinson; RS Herbert B. 
Smith; T Donald Feller; H Irving Chayette; SP Grover C. 
Morehart. 

Avcpna Pst Campus Cuapter—Education Office, University of 
Buffalo, 3335 Main Street, Buffalo, New York. P Albert Buck; 
VP Richard H. Lape; CS Howard Dunklin; RS Carl J. Heintz; 
T William F. Kean; SP Clarence Smith; H Harry Adner; E 
Norman C. Oelheim. 

Beta Gamma Campus Cuapter—School of Education, George 
Washington University, Washington 6, D. C. P Harold G. 
Crankshaw; VP Frank A. Stutz; CS-RS William S. Rumbough; 
T James H. Hall; SP James Harold Fox; E Harold M. Wilson. 

Beta Epstton Campus Cuapter—University of Maryland (Col- 
lege Park, Maryland) 6570 Wells Parkway, Riverdale, Mary- 
land. P Auburn J. Lamb; VP Stanley J. Drazek (1st). Herman 
E, Westerberg (2nd); CS-T Donald C. Hennick; RS G. Kenneth 
Horvath; SP Clarence A. Newell; E Edward F. Cooper. 

Alpha Psi Field Chapter—Utica, New York. P Harold Wood, 
Saquoit Valley Central School, Saquoit, N. Y.; VP John Tall- 
madge, Utica College of Syracuse University, Utica; CS-H 
Harold Burdick, N. Y. State School of App. Arts, New Hart- 
ford, N. Y.; RS Robert Forest, Saquoit Valley Central School; 
T Roger Murphy, Utica Free Academy, 1401 Kemble St., Uti- 


ca 3. 
DISTRICT VII 


W. E. ROSENSTENGEL, District Representative, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

STATES: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
ar ama Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, and Ken- 
tucky. 

Pst Campus CuarTter—Box 212, George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville 4, Tennessee. George C. Grise; VP W. O Scott; 
CS-T Tom C. Venable; RS Dell Kjer; SP Louis Armstrong. 

Avpua Beta Campus CuHarpter—Room D, Peabody Hall, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. P Jack H. Boger; 
VP William Robert Gaines; CS-T Earl R. Boggs; RS Alden L. 
Carlson; SP Robert E. Swindler; E Alec J. Slivinske. 

Avcpua Kappa Campus CHapter—College of Education, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville 16, Tennessee. P Louis R. Swanson; 
VP James Kincholoe; CS-T J. Clark Rhodes; RS Wendell Shep- 
ard; SP Bascom H. Story; E Lennis C. Dunlap. 

Atpua Nu Campus Cuapter—Room 123, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 29, Kentucky. P Harry B. 
Tucker; VP Robert Lee Mills; CS-T Frank G. Dickey; RS Pat 
Wear; SP Thomas L. Hankins; E James Rowley and Taft Bot- 
ner. 

Avena X1 Campus Cuapter—College of Education, Box 1028, 
University of Alabama, University, Alabama. P David Lee 
Darden; VP George Lane Newsome; CS David King Gleason; 
RS-T Robert C. Hammock; H Brooks Thompson. : 

Beta AtpHa Campus CHaPpTeR—Box 1906, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana. P John Anderson Hunter; 
VP Everette G. Smith; CS-T Clyde Madden; SP W. A. Law- 
rence. 

Beta Tueta Campus CHarpteER—Peabody Hall, University of North 
Carolina, Box 810, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. P Clinton R. 


(Continued on Page 195) 




















Keeping Abreast in Education 


Calendar 


December 6-10. American Vocational Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

December 26-31. American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, in the Penn Zone Hotels of 
New York. 

December 28-30. National Business Teachers As- 
sociation, Chicago, Illinois. 

December 28-31. Phi Delta Kappa National Coun- 
cil, Chicago, III. 

January 30-February 3. Reading Clinic Institute, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

February 12-15, 1950. Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, NEA, Denver, Colo. 

February 16 to 18. Fifth Annual Industrial Recrea- 
tion Conference, at Purdue University. 

February 18-22. Thirty-fourth Annual Convention 

National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, Kansas City, Mo. 

February 23-25. American Association of Colleges 
for Teachers Education, Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 25-March 2. American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City, N. J. 

March 18-23. Music Educators National Biennial 
Conference, St. Louis, Mo. 

March 25-26. American Association of University 
Professors, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 

April 10-14. Association of Childhood Education 
International, Asheville, North Carolina. 





Phi Delta Kappan Carl W. McCartha (right) and 
his wife, Alice, receive together Ph.D. degrees from 
the [ University of Florida. Brother McCartha is here 
shown receiving congratulations from president J. 


Hillis Miller and Mrs. McCartha from A. R. Mead, 
Dire ctor of the Bureau of Educational Research of the 
Ur versity of Florida. 


Estimated Lifetime Earnings and Average Yearly 
Earnings of Wage and Salary Workers by Schooling 
and by Race. 
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Paul H. Landis, in “The Dollar Value of Education,” NEA 


Journal, Vol. 38, No. 5, May, 1949, Page 369, Figure 7. 


The lifetime staan of male wage or salary work- 
ers are estimated according to race and education, on 
the basis of the 1939 earned income for the various 
age groups, through a 40-year earning lifetime. 





April 20-21. Television Education Conference, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
July 2-7. National Education Association Conven- 


tion, St. Louis, Mo. 


The observance of Human Rights Day on Decem- 
ber 10th, is recommended by UNESCO's director-gen- 
eral, Jaime Torres Bodet. 





Directory of Chapter Officers 


(Continued from Page 194) 

Prewett; VP Richard E. Jamerson; S-T Jack R. Melton; H J. 
Minor Gwynn; SP H. Arnold Perry. 

Bera Nu Campus Cuapter—University of Mississippi, Box 245, 
University, Mississippi. P Gerald A. Porter; } P 1. W. Leggett; 
CS Wilson Ashby; T Frank M. Herndon; H Edwin Chapman; 
SP RB. H. Price. 

Beta X1 Campus Cuapter—College of Education, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida. P James L. Wattenbarger; VP 
Paul Peters; CS James W. Crews; T Vincent McGuire; H 
Harry Hunter; SP Charles R. Foster. 

Alpha lota Field Chapter—Jackson, Mississippi. 
Millsaps College, Jackson; VP Ernst Borinski, 
Tongaloo, Mississippi; S-T J. O. Snowden, 308 Wesley, 
son. 


P R. R. Haynes, 
Tongaloo College, 
Jack- 


Beta Alpha Field Chapter—Mobile, Alabama. P C. L. Scarbrough, 
Citronelle H. S., Citronelle, Alabama; VP J. ue Laird, Vigor 
School, Prichard, Alabama; S-T W. W. Taube, 2512 Richard 


Ave., Mobile, Alabama. 
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Christmas Gift Suggestions 


What could be more appropriate than a gift indicating 
Phi Delta Kappa membership? This is a suggestion to 
the woman in your life. But for her, a membership key 
for her charm bracelet, or perhaps a jewelled pin, would 
be in order. 

The fraternity jewelry line consists of six numbers— 
the service key, four membership pins, and the small 
membership key, each of which is made in solid ten 
karat yellow gold only. Any one of these, except the serv- 
ice key, is available to the initiate if he desires to pur- 
chase a fraternity emblem. Purchase may be made only 
from the national office direct or through the chapters, 
and only by members in good standing. Send payment 
to cover with each order. 


The service key may be purchased by the 
members of the fraternity who meet the 
service requirements defined in the By- 
Laws, Article VII, Section 2, Sub-section C. 
A special blank is provided and the appli- 
cation must be certified by the chapter in 
which the applicant holds membership. 
The price of the service key is $6.00, plus 
federal tax; total $7.20. 


The small key, or membership key, as dis- 
tinguished from the service key, is approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the size of the service 
key, and has the same rectangular design, but 
a different face design. It may be worn by any 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. The price of the 
membership key is $4.25, plus federal tax; 
total $5.10. 


This is the small plain pin known as the 
No. 1 pin. The price is $4.00, plus federal 
tax; total $4.80. 


This is the small pin set with three half- 
pearls in the bar of the Phi. It is known as 
the No. 2 pin. The price is $6.00, plus fed- 
eral tax; total $7.20. 


— This is the large plain pin known as the 
% ( p K No. 3 pin. The price is $4.75, plus federal 
tax; total $5.70. 


This is the large pin set with ten half- 

Saeey pearls in the Phi. It is known as the No. 4 

ti gan pin. The price is $9.00, plus federal tax; to- 
tal $10.80. 
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DICTIONARY OF EDUCATION 


A comprehensive dictionary of technical terms in edu- 
cation has been published under the sponsorship of Phi 
Delta Kappa. It defines approximately 16,000 terms in 
the literature of education, is a volume of 496 pages 6 
by 9 inches in size. Orders for the Dictionary of Educa- 
tion (@ $4.00) should be placed with the McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
New York. 


WALL PLAQUES 


The national office has provided beautiful wall plaques 
for the offices or dens of those who desire to use them. 
The emblem is the Coat of Arms of Phi Delta Kappa 
which is a lead-base white-metal casting in Tiffany 
bronze finish. The name plate is in polished bronze, size 
134 by 4 inches. The emblem is mounted on polished 
solid black walnut, size 9 by 11 inches. 

This is a beautiful wall piece suitable as a gift or as 
a recognition-of-service award. A great amount of care 
has gone into its preparation and we believe that mem- 
bers will like it. It may be purchased from the national 
office at $10.00, shipping charges included. If engraving 
is desired, it will be at extra cost and we advise that such 
engraving be done by your local engraving firm. 


BOOK ENDS 


A new pair of book ends would be a splendid gift to 
grace the desk of any member of Phi Delta Kappa. These 
have been redesigned with a much wider and more sub- 
stantial base. The coat-of-arms rises from the base to 
make a very attractive pattern. They are cast of white 
metal and finished in dark bronze. The pair weighs seven 
pounds without packing. The book ends may be secured 
from the national office at $16.50 per pair, shipment 
prepaid. 


MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE 


A membership certificate, 81% x 11 inches in size, 
engraved on parchment paper, and bearing the coat of 
arms, is available. This “shingle” is priced at $1.00 and 
may be secured through the national office. The “shin- 
gle” is suitable for framing for office or study. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


A life membership in Phi Delta Kappa may be se- 
cured from the national office for $100.00. The pay- 
ment of this fee insures continuous good standing in the 
national organization and chapter for the life of the 
member. 





The stork has been extra busy during recent 
years—delivering a lot more precious little 
bundles than he ever averaged before. 
The first of these are beginning to storm the 
schoolhouse doors right now, and their little 
brothers and sisters will follow them 
before we know it. 
Members of our hard-working School Board 
know this all too well. They know what 
this additional enrollment will mean in terms 
of more classrooms, more teachers in the 
elementary grades, more textbooks and 
supplies. They're doing their best to get 
ready, but they can’t do the job alone. They 
need the help of all—parents, professional 
people, businessmen. 
For information on how citizens in other 
communities have worked together in behalf 
of better schools, write to: National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
This advertisement is sponsored in mouby Ou 
the public interest by 


(This is a sample of the advertising made available free 
through the Advertising Council, 25 West 45th Street, New | 
York 19, N. Y. Here would run the name of the sponsor of 
the advertisement. See page 161.) 








